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PREFACE 


When Jane Austen died in 1817, Anna 
Austen Lefroy inherited the unfinished manu- 
script of Sanditon. Sometime after that, prob- 
ably during the 1830's or 1840's, she began this 
unfinished continuation of her aunt's unfinished 
novel. Although Lefroy is not an author of Jane 
Austen's literary stature, her continuation, 
which approximately doubles the length of the 
novel, is extremely well written, flows easily 
from where Austen left off, and introduces 
several new characters. 

The existence of Lefroy’s continuation of 
Sanditon was virtually unknown except to her 
descendants until Lefroy’s manuscript appeared 
at auction as Lot 266 in the December 13, 1977 
sale at Sotheby Parke Bernet. Even after that 
date, few people seemed aware of Lefroy’s work. 
B. C. Southam, in the notes to his edition of 
Austen’s Sir Charles Grandison, published in 
1980, is the first to note its existence. The text 
of the continuation is published here for the 
first time. 

Also included in this volume are 
Lefroy’s notes concerning Austen’s manu- 
script and her reminiscences of her aunt. The 
greater part of this material is also now 
published for the first time. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
Sanditon: A Continuation 


Perhaps the major disappointment for 
admirers of Jane Austen is that she wrote so 
little. After reading the six major novels, an 
Austen devotee is forced to look to her juvenilia 
and unfinished manuscripts to satisfy his pas- 
sion. Beginning with the publication of sections 
of manuscript in the 1871 edition of James 
Edward Austen-Leigh’s memoir, this additional 
material, along with various authors’ continu- 
ations of Austen's unfinished works and adapta- 
tions of or sequels to her novels, has been 
available to Austen admirers. One of the 
unfinished manuscripts is Jane Austen's last 
work, Sanditon. 

When Jane Austen died, on July 18, 1817, 
she left behind a partially completed novel that 
she had been working on during her final ill- 
ness. This manuscript, consisting of about 
24,000 words and written between January 27, 
1817, and March 18, 1817, had no title, but 
became known to members of her family as 
Sanditon. There is some question, however, as 
to what Austen would have called the work. 
According to Mrs. J. Sanders, the grand- 
daughter of Francis Austen, Jane Austen had 
intended to title the work Brothers.’ 

Austen left the manuscripts for Sanditon, 
The Watsons, and the two cancelled chapters 
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of Persuasion to James Austen’s daughter Jane 
Anna Austen Lefroy, who was considered by 
the family to be Jane's literary heir. The 
Sanditon manuscript was virtually unknown 
to the public until 1871 when James Edward 
Austen-Leigh included a summary of the work, 
rather than the entire text, in the second edition 
of his Memoir of Jane Austen: “Such an unfin- 
ished fragment cannot be presented to the 
public; but I am persuaded that some of Jane 
Austen’s admirers will be glad to learn some- 
thing about the latest creations which were 
forming themselves in her mind; and therefore, 
as some of the principal characters were already 
sketched in with a vigorous hand, I will try to 
give an idea of them, illustrated by extracts 
from the work.”? Although Austen-Leigh did 
not consider Sanditon worthy of publication, 
he included the summary in the Memoir's 
second edition in response to numerous 
requests following issuance of the first edition 
for publication of any of Austen’s stories or 
fragments which had not yet been made avail- 
able to the public. One such request expressed 
the sentiment of most: “ ‘Every line from the 
pen of Jane Austen is precious.’ ”’ Not until 
1925, however, was the entire Sanditon 
manuscript published.‘ 

The literary merit of Sanditon, when 
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compared to Austen's other published works, 
has been a source of controversy since its publi- 
cation. Important Austen scholars have differed 
sharply in their appraisals of the fragment. 

In his review of Chapman’s 1925 edition, 
E. M. Forster begins: “The fragment known to 
Miss Austen’s family as Sanditon is of small 
literary merit”; this he blames on Austen’s ill 
health at the time of Sanditon's composition.° 
Notwithstanding its “small literary merit,” 
Forster believes that the work still deserves pub- 
lication because “Though of small merit, it is of 
great interest, for it was written after Persuasion, 
and consequently may throw light on the last 
phase of the great novelist.”° Forster contends 
that Sanditon “gives the effect of weakness, if 
only because it is reminiscent from first to last.”” 
The characters are not innovative, but weak 
imitations of the characters in Austen’s other 
novels: Charlotte Heywood is merely a poor 
substitute for her more realistic literary sisters, 
Eleanor Dashwood, Fanny Price, and Anne Eliot; 
Clara Brereton is less life-like than Jane Fairfax; 
etc. Forster further maintains that Sanditon 
has the “queer taste” of “half topography, half 
romance” and “promises little vigour of char- 
acter and incident.”* 

A. Walton Litz basically concurs with 
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Forster's assessment of the work. He refers to 
Sanditon as “an experiment of private amuse- 
ment” to be classed with Austen's juvenilia 
rather than with her major works or even with 
fragments such as The Watsons.’ Litz also 
agrees with Forster that Austen should not be 
blamed for the failure of Sanditon; he believes 
that she was merely using satire and her early 
burlesque methods to escape from her deterio- 
rating physical condition into the vitality of 
her youth: “Gone is the ‘autumnal’ mood of 
Persuasion. The impersonal tone of Sanditon is 
a barrier against regret.” 

R. Brimley Johnson contends that an 
appropriate title for Sanditon should be “Frag- 
ment of a Synopsis for a Novel” rather than 
“Fragment of a Novel.” He argues that the manu- 
script is more of an outline, a skeleton, of what 
the final work was meant to be. Because Sanditon 
“is clearly a form of notes, not of composed 
narrative,” the work would have to be com- 
pletely rewritten rather than merely revised." 

The opinions of Austen-Leigh, Forster, 
Litz, and Johnson, all of whom believe that 
Sanditon needed extensive rewriting rather 
than simple revision before publication, are 
countered by those of other scholars, notably 
Mary Lascelles and B. C. Southam. 

Lascelles finds Sanditon a surprising out- 
come of an illness: “.. .it is a hilarious comedy 
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of invalidism, and (what was even less to be 
expected) a bold venture in a new way of telling 
a story.”* According to Lascelles, if Austen's 
complete novels had been left in the same 
incomplete form as Sanditon, they would have 
left no doubt as to their respective outcomes. 
Even the conclusion of the fragmentary The 
Watsons is apparent. While other critics think 
Austen's departure in Sanditon from her usual 
method of development is a flaw, Lascelles finds 
it an innovation, though she believes that, 
because of Sanditon’s length and slow develop- 
ment, there is not enough material by which to 
judge the literary merit of the fragment.” 

B. C. Southam, editor of the 1975 fac- 
simile edition of Sanditon, contends that this 
last work, “the most precious, poignant, and tan- 
talising of all Jane Austen’s literary remains,”* is 
much more important than other critics have 
realized both because it demonstrates a drama- 
tic change in style, and because, as the longest 
of only a few surviving manuscripts, it shows 
Austen as a working novelist at her most 
mature state.” Although Austen worked on the 
manuscript when she was seriously ill, Southam 
thinks “It reveals the author responding as 
never before to the world around her.””* In his 
view, the reader of this lively fragment would 
not believe the author to be a dying woman. 
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Although Southam disagrees with the 
majority of Austen critics, his analysis demon- 
strates the surest understanding of the impor- 
tance of Sanditon within the context of Austen's 
literary efforts. True, Sanditon is unfinished, 
and (in contrast to Austen's other works) its 
future plot development is not clear. Yet the 120 
pages as they stand seem to need little revision. 
Rather than rewriting, the work needs expan- 
sion; the continuing development of the char- 
acters and plot is required. 

How Jane Austen planned to continue 
Sanditon when she stopped writing four months 
before her death is the crucial unanswered ques- 
tion. Perhaps she had thought out the course of 
the novel but had neither the physical nor the 
mental strength to finish the manuscript. She 
might well have discussed her ideas for the 
continuation of the work with Lefroy, the 
other literary Austen, during the months 
before her death; perhaps she even asked 
Lefroy to do what she herself no longer was 
capable of doing — completing the novel. 
Whatever Lefroy’s motivation, she did write a 
continuation of Austen's fragment. Like 
Austen, she left her work unfinished; and, also 
like Austen, her work needed further expan- 
sion and development. What Lefroy did finish, 
however, is in final or near final form. 
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Jane Anna Elizabeth Austen Lefroy 
(1793-1872) was one of Jane Austen’s favorite 
nieces. Following the death of his wife in 1795, 
Anna’s griefstricken father was emotionally 
unable to deal with his child’s constant cries for 
her mother. When he could not make suitable 
arrangements for Anna’s care in his own home, 
he sent her to live with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Austen, and his sisters, Cassan- 
dra and Jane.”’ 

During the years that she resided with her 
relatives, the precocious Anna became both part 
of the household and also, unwittingly at first, 
her aunt's literary confidante. About this time 
Jane Austen was working on First Impressions, 
the early form of Pride and Prejudice; and 
Anna, who always seemed to be present, was 
allowed to hear the chapters as they were com- 
pleted. Only Anna and Cassandra were allowed 
this privilege. When Anna began talking about 
the characters, who were real people to her, in 
front of other family members, she was cau- 
tioned not to say a word to anyone, because 
Austen's writing was a secret.” 

Perhaps due to her aunt's early influence, 
Anna even as a youth wanted to be a writer. 
Later, as an author, she neither developed the 
skill nor achieved the importance of Jane 
Austen. But Lefroy’s literary interests have 
played an essential role in furthering scholars’ 
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understanding of Austen. It is because of 
Lefroy’s desire to become a writer and her 
aunt's willingness to give her advice that Jane 
Austen's thoughts on writing are known. 
Before her marriage in November 1814 
to Ben Lefroy, the son of one of Jane Austen’s 
best friends, Lefroy had begun a novel which 
she first called Enthusiasm, a title she later 
changed to Which Is the Heroine?’ As she com- 
pleted sections of her manuscript, she naturally 
forwarded them to her aunt for review. Austen, 
between September and November of 1814, sent 
Lefroy a series of enthusiastic and encouraging 
letters regarding the work. Austen apparently 
thought the writing of great merit. Although 
she read the literary attempts of her other 
nieces and nephews and, fond aunt that she 
was, encouraged their efforts, Austen responded 
differently to Lefroy. As with the others, she at 
first expressed her enthusiasm: “We have been 
very much amused by your 3 books. . .””° and 
“...1 read it immediately — & with great 
pleasure. I think you are going on very well... 
Indeed, I do think you get on very fast. I wish 
other people of my acquaintance could com- 
pose as rapidly...” (Letter #107). Austen, 
however, took the additional time, during a 
period when she was busy with her own 
writing, to send Lefroy detailed criticism of the 
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characterization, plot, and style of Which Is the 
Heroine? One letter in particular revealed both 
Lefroy’s strengths and weaknesses and Austen’s 
thoughts about subject matter, characteriza- 
tion, setting, dialogue, and revision: 


I have a good many criticisms to make — 
more than you will like. — We are not satis- 
fied with Mrs. F's settling herself as Tenant 
& near Neighbour to such a Manas Sir T.H. 
without having some other inducement to 
go there; she ought to have some friend living 
thereabouts to tempt her. A woman, going 
with two girls just growing up, into a 
Neighbourhood where she knows nobody 
but one Man, of not very good character, is 
an awkwardness which so prudent a 
woman as Mrs. F. would not be likely to 
fall into. Remember, she is very prudent; — 
you must not let her act inconsistently... I 
like the scene itself... Sir T.H. you always 
do very well; I have only taken the liberty 
of expunging one phrase of his... It is too 
familiar & inelegant... You describe a 
sweet place, but your descriptions are often 
more minute than will be liked. You give 
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too many particulars of right hand & left. . . 
I like your Susan very much indeed, she is a 
sweet creature, her playfulness of fancy is 
very delightful... You are now collecting 
your People delightfully, getting them 
exactly into such a spot as is the delight of 
my life; — 3 or 4 Families in a Country Vil- 
lage is the very thing to work on — & I 
hope you will write a great deal more, & 
make full use of them while they are so very 
favourably arranged. You are but now 
coming to the heart & beauty of your book; 
till the heroine grows up, the fun must be 
imperfect... Your last chapter is very 
entertaining — the conversation on Genius 
&c...I wish you could make Mrs. F. talk 
more, but she must be difficult to manage & 
make entertaining, because there is so much 
good common sence [sic] & propriety about 
her that nothing can be very broad... I 
hope when you have written a great deal 
more you will be equal to scratching out 
some of the past. The scene with Mrs. 
Mellish, I should condemn. . . (Letter #100). 


Although Jane Austen, as a kind aunt, 
would naturally have encouraged Lefroy, 
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Austen’s letters reflect more than the kindness 
of a doting aunt. They show her genuine 
enthusiasm and hope for the success of her 
niece’s work. Impressed by Lefroy’s talent as a 
writer, Austen repeatedly noted how amused 


she was and how she looked forward to 
reading future installments: 


I expect a great deal of entertainment 
from the next 3 or 4 books, & I hope you 
will not resent these remarks by sending 
me no more (Letter #100). 

I hope you do not depend on having 
your book back again immediately. I keep it 
that your G:Mama may hear it — for it has 
not been possible yet to have any public 
reading. I have read it to your Aunt Cas- 
sandra however — in our own roomat night, 
while we undressed — and with a great deal 
of pleasure... We like the first chapter 
extremely... I have made up my mind to 
like no Novels really, but Miss Edgeworth’s, 
Yours & my own (Letter #101). 


In addition to setting out Jere Austen’s 
theory of writing, these letters also reveal most 
of what little is known about Lefroy’s life and 
character. Apparently Lefroy was flighty and 
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slightly unstable. Elizabeth Jenkins, in her 
important biography of Austen, compares 
Lefroy to Austen: “In some ways she recalled 
what the latter had once been; she was lively 
and uncertain, what country people describe as 
‘easy cast up, easy cast down’; she had much of 
that sweetness which won upon the eye and ear 
of anyone who talked to her aunt; in Anna, it 
was a something at once wild and gentle.” 
Perhaps part of Lefroy’s reputation stemmed 
from her broken engagement. She had become 
engaged against her parents’ wishes, apparently 
mainly out of boredom; but, given the social 
conventions of the times, her parents were even 
more upset when she broke the engagement.” 

Jane Austen was not blind to her favor- 
ite’s faults. She clearly saw Lefroy for what she 
was and indicated in her letters her concern 
over Lefroy’s “unsteadiness” and “madness.” In 
1813, when Anna became engaged to Ben Lefroy, 
Jane Austen wrote to her brother Francis: 


I take it for granted that Mary has told 
you of Anna's engagement to Ben Lefroy. It 
came upon us without much preparation; — 
at the same time, there was that about her 
which kept us in a constant preparation for 
something. — We are anxious to have it go 
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on well, there being quite as much in his 
favour as the Chances are likely to give her 
in any Matrimonial connection. I beleive 
[sic] he is sensible, certainly very religious, 
well connected & with some Independance 
[sic]. — There is an unfortunate dissimilarity 
of Taste between them in one respect 
which gives us some apprehensions, he 
hates company & she is very fond of it; — 
this, with some queerness of Temper on his 
side & much unsteadiness on hers, is 
untoward (Letter #85). 


Several months later, Jane Austen also 
expressed her doubts in a letter to Cassandra: 


I am to meet Mrs. Harrison, & we are to 
talk about Ben & Anna. “My dear Mrs. 
Harrison, I shall say, I am afraid the young 
Man has some of your Family Madness — 
& though there often appears to be some- 
thing of Madness in Anna too, I think she 
inherits more of it from her Mother's family 
than from ours” (Letter #90). 


After her marriage in 1814, Lefroy, at 
least for a time, continued to write. Apparently 
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Ben Lefroy had previously approved of her 
efforts, for Austen had written to her a few 
months before the marriage: “You have been 
perfectly right in telling Ben of your work, & I 
am very glad to hear how much he likes it. His 
encouragement & approbation must be quite 
‘beyond everything’. ..” (Letter #101). Lefroy’s 
husband's enthusiasm for her writing may or 
may not have lasted; but Lefroy, worn down 
by bearing and raising her children, evidently 
put her literary work aside for some time. 
Nevertheless, Lefroy and Austen remained close 
particularly after Lefroy and her husband 
moved from Hendon to Wyards near Alton in 
October 1814.” Little correspondence passed 
between Lefroy and her aunt after this point 
because the two were virtually in daily contact. 
They continued to discuss literature and 
Austen’s work, subjects that were of great 
interest to them both. 

Austen probably left the manuscripts of 
The Watsons, the two cancelled chapters of 
Persuasion, and Sanditon to Lefroy because of 
Lefroy’s interest in writing. It is not incon- 
ceivable, however, that she wanted Lefroy to 
have Sanditon because the two women had 
discussed the future course of the work. Austen 
may even have asked her niece to record some 
final thoughts on the novel when Austen was 
too weak to do so herself. 
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Perhaps Lefroy had promised Austen to 
continue Sanditon; perhaps, after Austen's 
death, Lefroy, in memoriam, recorded what 
her aunt had discussed concerning the novel. 
For whatever reason, at some point Lefroy did 
attempt to complete Sanditon. Lefroy had 
previously added to Austen’s writing: the 
young Lefroy was thought until recently to 
have been the author of the play Sir Charles 
Grandison, her aunt having merely acted as 
amanuensis. Scholars now agree that the work 
is Austen's, but that Lefroy, as a child, was 
allowed to make minor revisions in her aunt's 
manuscript. Lefroy also added four leaves to 
Evelyn, which was published as part of 
Volume the Third (1951). The exact date 
Lefroy wrote the addition is unknown, 
although it clearly was done sometime after 
her marriage, since the work is signed 
“J.A.E.L.” [Jane Anna Elizabeth Lefroy]. 

The present text of Lefroy’s manuscript 
does not complete Sanditon, indicating that 
the remainder of the continuation was either 
destroyed, lost, or simply never written. 
Lefroy did burn the manuscript of Which Is the 
Heroine?, excerpts of which had been seen and 
praised by her aunt.” Had Lefroy wanted to 
dispose of the Sanditon continuation, how- 
ever, it seems unlikely that she would have 
destroyed only part of the work. It likewise 
appears doubtful that some of the manuscript 
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could have been lost when the remainder has 
been so well preserved. The strongest possibility, 
then, is that Lefroy left her work unfinished. 
Perhaps she did not complete the novel because 
she had merely written down what her aunt had 
told her, and Austen had died before explaining 
how the work concluded; thus Lefroy had to 
end the continuation because she had no more 
to write. Given Lefroy’s relationship with 
Austen, however, it seems more probable that 
Lefroy decided to write her own continuation in 
memory of her aunt and that, for some 
unknown reason, she never completed the 
manuscript. She might have added some of her 
own ideas to those which she and Austen had 
discussed, and then either become dissatisfied 
with what she had written or simply unable to 
decide the future direction of the work. 

Lefroy did not date her Sanditon continu- 
ation, and the paper she used has no watermarks. 
The consensus of several experts in the field of 
paper studies is that the manuscript paper prob- 
ably was made in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Paper from this period is extremely difficult, if 
not impossible, to date, even chemically. At 
approximately this time the production of paper 
was going through an experimental phase and 
was made of various fiber contents. No specific 
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material was used during any given year; thus 
the presence or absence of any particular fiber 
would not indicate exactly when the paper was 
manufactured.” 

The question of dating the manuscript is 
better approached from the perspective of 
Lefroy’s life. An examination of her life reveals 
certain periods during which she most likely 
would have been free to write. Early in 1817, 
during the time of her aunt's fatal illness, Lefroy 
was pregnant with her third child and had two 
other children younger than three years of age. 
She probably would have been too busy with 
her children to find time for literary work 
before the late 1820's or early 1830's. Also, one 
of her six daughters, Mrs. Bellas, noted that 
sometime when the children were young, Lefroy 
destroyed the manuscript (Which Is the 
Heroine?) that Austen had read and criticized 
because Lefroy could not cope with the mem- 
ories which it brought back. According to Mrs. 
Bellas, “ “The story to which most of these let- 
ters of Aunt Jane's refer was never finished. It 
was laid aside for a season because my mother’s 
hands were so full... The story was laid by for 
years, and then one day in a fit of despondency 
burnt. I remember sitting on the rug and 
watching its destruction, amused with the flame 
and the sparks which kept breaking out in the 
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blackened paper. In later years when I expressed 
my sorrow that she had destroyed it, she said 
she could never have borne to finish it. . .’” (see 
note to Letter #95). Given Lefroy’s feelings in 
this regard, it seems improbable that she work- 
ed on another manuscript which would have 
reminded her of Austen any time soon after her 
aunt's death. 

Lefroy did become a published author 
with two children’s books, The Winter's Tale 
(1841) and Springtide (1842), and she probably 
wrote the short story “Mary Hamilton” which 
appeared in the Literary Souvenir (1833).”’ 
Since these works were published during the 
1830's and 1840's, Lefroy evidently was writing 
during those years. In the 1860's Lefroy wrote 
her reminiscences of Austen for Austen-Leigh’s 
memoir, which was published in 1870. There- 
fore although the exact year in which Lefroy 
composed the Sanditon continuation remains a 
mystery, the available evidence indicates that 
she almost certainly worked on the manuscript 
sometime between 1830 and 1860, most likely in 
the 1830's or 1840's. 

The manuscript itself appears to contain 
only one real clue to the date of its authorship. 
A reference is made in line 795 to the year “14” 
[1814] as the time when Mr. Tracy became 
acquainted with the “very young,” possibly 
seventeen or eighteen year old, Sir Edward 
Denham, during a visit to the Continent. Sir 
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Harry died in this same year; and it is clear from 
the context of the story that his death occurred 
a number of years prior to the present action, 
which therefore is presumably taking place 
sometime between 1820 and 1830. The internal 
clue supports the theory that Lefroy worked on 
the manuscript sometime after 1830.”¥ 
Although Lefroy’s continuation of 
Sanditon is incomplete, her manuscript is 
approximately the same length as Austen’s 
fragment and therefore essentially doubles the 
length of the novel. The continuation, though 
not of the same literary quality as Jane 
Austen’s work, is extremely well written and 
flows easily from where the original story 
stops. Austen’s manuscript ends with Mrs. 
Parker, Charlotte, and Mary being shown into 
a room at Sanditon House to await the arrival 
of Lady Denham. Charlotte is observing her 
surroundings and wondering what to make of 
a scene she alone has witnessed — Clara 
Brereton and Sir Edward Denham having a 
private conversation in the thick mist. Here 
Austen's manuscript ends and Lefroy’s begins: 
Lady Denham appears and explains her delay 
— she had been making a “strict examination” 
of the kitchen. According to Lady Denham, 
she had declined Clara’s offer to help because 
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Anna Lefroy further develops these ideas 
in a lengthy section (pages 79 through 106) which 
sets out Clara’s history, temperament, and pros- 
pects prior to the invitation from Lady 
Denham. Clara’s father died when she was only 
five or six; her mother subsequently married a 
social inferior and had a second family that 
became the frequent charge of Clara. Following 
her mother’s death, Clara went to stay with her 
Uncle James's family until she could find 
employment. Lefroy now creates a subplot, 
wherein Clara’s uncle arranges an interview for 
her concerning a position as a nursing governess. 
The interview with the mysterious Mrs. Caven- 
dish Dawes was to have been merely a formality 
before the position was offered; but, for some 
reason, Mrs. Dawes, in the middle of the inter- 
view, takes a sudden dislike to Clara. How Mrs. 
Dawes and this abortive interview will fit into 
the future development of the novel is never 
revealed. 

In this same section, Lefroy provides 
more information about Clara’s temperament: 
“Clara's temper was one of great endurance, & 
rarely gave way in the severest provocation — 
but she was cold, calculating, & selfish — 
Thankful & trustworthy in the common affairs 
of every day life, but capable of systematic 
deception when, as she wd. have alledged [sic], 
circumstances required it” (lines 1778-1786). 
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Although Lefroy devotes a major sec- 
tion of her continuation to Clara, the fact that 
the heroine is Charlotte rather than Clara is 
evidenced by Lefroy’s decisions to describe 
many of the characters from Charlotte’s view- 
point and also to keep Charlotte free from the 
flaws which are part of Clara’s character. 

Besides retaining some of Austen's minor 
characters — Mrs. Giffiths (teacher / companion 
to the Beaufort sisters and Miss Lambe), Hillier 
(Mr. Parker’s tenant), Jebb (a shopkeeper), 
Morgan (the Parkers’ butler), Sam (a servant 
of Susan, Diana, and Arthur Parker), Mrs. 
Whitby (librarian), and Mr. Woodcock (hotel- 
keeper) — Lefroy introduces several more 
characters, both major and minor. In addition 
to the previously mentioned Mr. Tracy, James 
Brereton, and Mrs. Dawes, Lefroy creates old 
Willis (a fisherman), the Steadman family (the 
boys who will offer donkey rides), Mrs. Hen- 
derson (teacher at the Sanditon school), Mr. 
Henderson (the parish clergyman), old Kit 
Sidney (the uncle who left Sidney Parker his 
fortune), Richard Brereton (Clara’s father), 
Mrs. Brereton and Jem, Mary, and Bess 
(Clara’s aunt and cousins), Mr. Hickson 
(Clara’s stepfather), and Mr. Turner and the 
Greenwoods (cousins of Lady Denham). Lefroy 
obviously has studied Sanditon and then used 
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that manuscript as a basis for both expanding 
the roles and personalities of existing characters 
and for creating and developing new ones. 

In addition to characterization, plot is a 
major concern in any continuation. Compared 
to Austen’s other works (including even her 
shorter, unfinished pieces), the plot of Sanditon 
unfolds slowly. This slow development evidently 
has made it difficult for any future author to 
attempt to conclude the work. Although five 
authors have completed The Watsons,” a frag- 
ment 6,000 words shorter than Sanditon, only 
three continuations of Sanditon have been 
done: Anna’s unfinished version and two com- 
pletions written approximately 100 to 150 years 
later — Somehow Lengthened: A Development 
of “Sanditon” by Alice Cobbett (1932) and 
Sanditon by Jane Austen and “Another Lady” 
{Marie Dobbs] (1975). (These works are sum- 
marized in Appendixes A and B, respectively.) 

For Lefroy, who knew Austen well, 
plotting the continuation of Sanditon was the 
most difficult task. Because she was familiar 
with her aunt's style and way of thinking, she 
probably had some idea how Austen would have 
developed the plot. Yet Lefroy, remembering 
her aunt's advice on plot, dialogue, setting, and 
characterization, must have been hard pressed 
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to write a continuation that she felt would have 
pleased Austen. Of course, if Austen had actu- 
ally told her specifically how Sanditon was to 
continue, Lefroy was under the additional con- 
straint of complying with her aunt's wishes. 
Given these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising that Lefroy’s work contains less plot 
movement than either of the other Sanditon 
continuations. Lefroy’s version only hints at 
how the inevitable matchmaking among mem- 
bers of the “3 or 4 Families in a Country Village” 
will be completed. The two main characters, 
Charlotte and Sidney, seem destined for each 
other. Several unspoken communications pass 
between them and they sing well together, signs 
of compatibility. Charlotte appears attracted to 
Sidney. Soon after meeting him, Charlotte 
reflects that “ ‘He is very pleasant’... and I sup- 
pose clever — superior in someways to the rest 
of his family...” (lines 481-485). There is also 
some indication that Sidney might be destined 
for a romance, either with Charlotte, whom he 
clearly admires, or with someone else: “he 
resolved on prolonging his own stay at San- 
diton — if he had any other inducement it was 
one as yet scarcely acknowledged to himself” 
(lines 1035-1038). The shy heiress Miss Lambe, 
who has “a torpid satisfaction in being left 
alone” and in spending “two whole days in 
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peace, without being required to go any where 
or take an interest in anything” (lines 1125-1130), 
is on the verge of being overwhelmed by the 
willful Lady Denham, who wants Miss Lambe 
to become the rich wife Lady Denham’s nephew 
Sir Edward needs to solve his financial prob- 
lems. Arthur begins to exert himself and break 
away from the mothering of his sisters. As a 
young man of independent means, he will likely 
become the match for one of the other eligible 
ladies: Miss Lambe, one of the Beaufort sisters, 
Miss Denham, or Miss Brereton. Mr. Tracy is 
also a possible suitor, though a reluctant one 
because he holds “ ‘such weakness in disdain’ ” 
(line 1201). The identity of his potential partner 
is unclear. He and Miss Denham have no inter- 
est in each other. Perhaps, because Charlotte 
(the heroine) disapproves of him, he will 
become involved with an undesirable female 
character, possibly one of the Beauforts. It is 
unclear whether Sir Edward and Clara will be 
matched, but there is a suggestion of something 
between them. Charlotte, of course, has won- 
dered about their relationship; but even Mr. 
Tracy has observed that “’... it strikes one that 
something is carrying on between Miss Brereton 
& Sir Edwd Denham. .. I saw plainly, as I told 
you, that Miss Brereton meant to marry Sir 
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Edwd Denham; that she, at least was in 
earnest...’ ” (lines 1174 & 1208-1211). 
Lefroy’s continuation terminates just 
when enough has been written to arouse the 
reader's interest but not to satisfy his curiosity. 
The two parts of the work end with unanswered 
questions: The first section concludes with 
Sidney unexpectedly leaving a card party at the 
Parkers to speak with Mr. Woodcock about 
some problem. Sidney looks back in the room, 
catches Charlotte’s eye and asks “” ‘Will you be 
kind enough to take my place’ ” (lines 1731- 
1732). He then disappears. “Charlotte felt a little 
nervous — What could have happened —” 
(lines 1734-1736). These are the section’s final 
words. Because Sidney has extended his stay at 
Sanditon for the purpose of helping his brother 
Thomas, who may be having financial diffi- 
culties, perhaps this is the reason Mr. Wood- 
cock has come to see him at such an odd hour. 
The continuation’s second section, a 
lengthy passage about Clara Brereton, consists 
of ungathered sheets. Lefroy gives no indication 
where she meant to place this section; it does 
not fit well into the beginning, the middle, or 
the end of the earlier section. Most likely this 
part of the work was intended to appear after 
the main section following a transition passage 
which apparently never was written. This section 
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concludes on an unclear note — a discussion 
between James Brereton and his wife regarding 
what should be done about the visiting Lady 
Denham 


Of the three Sanditon continuations, 
Lefroy’s incomplete work is arguably the closest 
in language, style, and development to what 
Jane Austen herself would have written had she 
gone on with the novel. Lefroy composed her 
continuation with memories of her aunt clearly 
in mind. Because Austen had discussed writing 
with her and had criticized and approved her 
earlier literary efforts, Lefroy was familiar with 
Austen’s ideas and presumably incorporated 
them into her own work. Both Cobbett and 
Dobbs, in their respective completions of 
Sanditon, create more extensive plot develop- 
ment than does Lefroy in her continuation. Yet 
neither of the completions represents what 
Austen would have done with the story had she 
lived. Of the two, Austen would have been 
more critical of the cheap, gothic romance, 
Somehow Lengthened. Although Cobbett's 
work is technically a continuation, she has 
neither used Austen’s actual fragment nor signi- 
ficantly relied on Austen’s work. Rather, Cob- 
bett has written a novel which merely uses as its 
basis Austen's characters and general story line. 

Cobbett continues the characters 
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that Austen has introduced but is not faithful 
to their personalities as developed by Austen. 
Austen’s Sir Edward was not destined to 
become the Bryonomaniac and caricature of 
an evil seducer that he becomes in Cobbett’s 
version. The heroine Charlotte is not devel- 
oped in Austen’s style either. Cobbett has her 
leave with Sidney without a chaperon, and 
travel to a village where she knows no one on a 
wild mission to save Clara, who has been kid- 
napped by Sir Edward. It seems unlikely that 
Austen would have approved of such a contri- 
vance, since she had written the following 
criticism of acharacter whom Lefroy had placed 
in a similar situation: “A woman, going with 
two girls just growing up, into a Neigh- 
bourhood where she knows nobody but one 
Man, of not very good character, is an 
awkwardness which so prudent a woman as 
Mrs. F. would not be likely to fall into” (Letter 
#100). Austen’s prudent Charlotte would not 
have traveled unchaperoned with a man to 
another village for a stay of unspecified length. 
The remaining Sanditon characters fare little 
better in Cobbett’s work. 

Even worse than her faulty characteri- 
zation is Cobbett’s melodramatic plot. Not 
only is there a kidnapping by a seducer, but 
smugglers are also involved in the crime. The 
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smugglers take Charlotte to a cottage where 
Clara is being held captive, and Clara tells her 
of the involvement of the “free traders” in Sir 
Edward’s seduction plot: 


But could I forsee that he would not scruple 
about actual lawbreaking? No “foreigner,” 
as they call me here, could comprehend the 
power of this free-trading network with its 
iron discipline; nor how it has deadened the 
conscience of high and low. Once in its 
power, I am no more than a slave for Sir 
Edward, and a chattel for his accomplices, 
and one pretty easily foretells the fate of 
such a one when she has lost her looks!*” 


Perhaps Austen would have laughed 
over Somehow Lengthened, as she and Lefroy 
did over the occasional gothic novel that they 
came across in their reading; but Austen neither 
would have been amused by nor would have 
approved of Cobbett’s development and com- 
pletion of Austen’s own work. 

Marie Dobbs’s Sanditon completion is 
far superior to Somehow Lengthened and, 
unlike Cobbett’s work, incorporates passages or 
summaries from Austen's Sanditon manuscript. 
Dobbs, in the manner of Austen, concentrates on 
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consistent development of her characters. 
Charlotte, who again appears as the heroine, is 
close to the Austen character type — a woman 
who is practical, observant, kind, and generally 
worth the reader’s notice. Dobbs also intro- 
duces new characters, such as a young gentle- 
man named Henry Brudenall, Sidney Parker's 
friend. The plot is developed in accordance with 
Austen’s “matchmaking” style: the heroine 
living or visiting in a country village awaits the 
appearance of a wealthy young suitor. In 
Dobbs’s completion a number of matches are 
made. Brudenall, who has been secretly engaged 
to Clara Brereton, comes to Sanditon to be in her 
company and eventually, with Charlotte's help, 
to elope. As in Lefroy’s continuation, Arthur 
matures and moves away from the dominance 
of his sisters. But in Dobbs’s version, he forms a 
romantic attachment to the shy Miss Lambe, 
and they make marriage plans. Dobbs, like 
Cobbett, introduces into the plot a kidnapping 
by a seducer. In Dobbs’s version, however, the 
victim, Charlotte Heywood, acts in a calm and 
sensible manner and is able to outwit Sir 
Edward, the kidnapper. The engagement of 
Charlotte and Sidney concludes the novel — an 
ending Jane Austen would likely have chosen. 
Although on a superficial level, the 
styles of Dobbs and Austen appear similar, 
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more careful study reveals significant dif- 
ferences. A. Q. Morton in his book Literary 
Detection: How to Prove Authorship and Fraud 
in Literature and Documents uses Sanditon to 
illustrate his theory that through stylometry a 
manuscript of undetermined authorship can be 
identified by studying an author's habits with 
regard to common words, such as “a,” “an,” 
“and,” “such” and “very” and the positions of 
these words in sentences and in relationship to 
other words. Through statistical analysis and 
mathematical formulas, Morton compares 
Dobbs's style with Austen’s style in Sense and 
Sensibility, Emma, and Sanditon. According to 
Morton's study, Dobbs’s effort to imitate Austen 
does not succeed: for example, Austen’s occur- 
rences of “and” followed by “I” are 2.45 com- 
pared to Dobbs’s 6.84 and “the” preceded by 
“on” occurs 1.58 (Austen) compared to 8.45 
(Dobbs). (Dobbs herself is aware of her limita- 
tions as an imitator; she admits in her “Apology” 
that Austen’s language and technique cannot be 
faithfully copied.)**> Morton concludes that 
whenever an author attempts to imitate another 
author's style, the result will always more closely 
resemble the writer's own work rather than that 
of the person he is imitating.™ 

Morton's formula might well reveal a 
similar disparity in language and technique if 
the formula were applied in comparing Lefroy’s 
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continuation with Austen’s work. Lefroy’s 
effort, however, cannot be judged by the same 
criteria as the continuations by Cobbett and 
Dobbs. The literary discussions between Austen 
and Lefroy, Lefroy’s personal knowledge of her 
aunt’s literary predilections, and the possibility 
that Austen and Lefroy collaborated on Lefroy’s 
work, give Anna Austen Lefroy’s continuation 
of Sanditon much more authority, even 
unfinished, than continuations by other 
unknown authors. Lefroy’s work is of literary 
and historical significance as an indication of 
Jane Austen’s own plans for the completion of 
her last work. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE MANUSCRIPT 
of Sanditon: A Continuation 


Anna Lefroy’s continuation of Sanditon 
consists of 113 handwritten pages on wove 
writing paper. Fifty-four leaves are divided into 
three gatherings and hand stitched with thread. 
The remaining twenty-one leaves are loose 
foldings. There are no watermarks, but many of 
the sheets have a cachet in the upper left corner. 
The word “Strew” contained in the cachet has 
defied identification. The first gathering of six- 
teen leaves (7” x 4-7/16”) has a “1” in pencil in 
the upper right hand corner of the first page. 
Two of the versos in this gathering are blank: 
the sixth and the last. 

The second group of twenty-one leaves 
(7” x 4-7/16") has two small fragments from the 
margin of a missing leaf attached to the stitching 
at the spine. The last two leaves are revisions of 
the text, and are pasted over leaves of an earlier 
draft of the manuscript. All of the versos of this 
gathering are blank, except for the two leaves 
with pastedowns, and three pages with small 
sections of emendations meant to be inserted 
elsewhere in the text. A “2” in pencil is written 
in the upper right hand corner of the first page. 
Underlining in blue pencil, and numbering of 
leaves in orange pencil appear throughout this 
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section of the manuscript. A small portion at 
the top of one leaf has been clipped to indicate a 
cancellation. 

The third gathering consists of seventeen 
leaves with four blank leaves, and the versos of 
each leaf blank, except for three versos which 
have short sentences revising the text. One leaf 
is sewn to the top of the leaf it revises, and is 
free of the binding stitches. The leaves of this 
section are numbered at the top in orange and 
red pencil. The bottom margins of the recto of 
the following leaves have numbers written in 
pencil, apparently indicating word count: the 
fourth, “151”; the fifth, “130”; the sixth, “115”; 
and the eighth, “66.” At the top of the verso of 
the last leaf, written in pencil, is “1st edition — 
23 lines — 160/words per page.” 

This last note and the word counts indi- 
cate that Lefroy had some thoughts of 
publishing the work. Interestingly, the appear- 
ance of these three gatherings is similar to 
Austen’s Sanditon manuscript. Austen also 
used ordinary writing paper, folded in half to 
about the size of Lefroy’s, and stitched together 
into three gatherings. 

The remaining section of the manuscript 
consists of eleven folded sheets of four pages 
each (7” x 4-7/16”) on the same type of writing 
paper as the three stitched gatherings. All but 
two of the folded sheets are numbered in pencil 
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at the top right margin of the first page, appar- 
ently indicating page order: “1,” “5,” “9,” 
“12,” “14,” “16,” “18,” “20,” and “24.” Several 
sheets are also numbered on the third page, and 
a few again on the fourth page. The tenth folded 
sheet has no number. The folded sheet marked 
with a “9” consists of one leaf, with only a stub 
of the rear leaf present. Inserted into this sheet is 
another fold of four pages, the first page having 
“11” in the top right hand margin. 

This manuscript is a working draft, not a 
fair copy, and, as such, contains numerous addi- 
tions and deletions, as well as the pastedowns 
and clippings already noted. The revisions were 
done at various times — some concurrently, 
some as a page or section was completed, and 
others at a later reading, often in pencil or a 
different ink. 

Whenever possible Lefroy’s final inten- 
tion has been represented. In most instances, 
her deletions and additions are clear and make 
her intent readily apparent. In some cases, 
however, Lefroy has not indicated which 
among two or three variants of phrases, 
sentences, paragraphs, and even pages were to 
be her final choices. (See, for example, page 73, 
which is an earlier draft of 72; pages 95 and 96, 
which revise pages 97 and 98; pages 101-105, 
which are the final drafts of pages 99-100; and 
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page 106, which has several revisions of the 
same sentence.) These alternate versions usually 
have been included in the text and set off by 
brackets. In a few instances where the dif- 
ferences between the two or three texts are 
minor, only the final version has been included 
in the printed text. Other variants have been 
indicated in the Notes. 

Lefroy apparently did not complete her 
revisions of the Sanditon continuation, for there 
are a number of errors that could have been 
corrected with careful proofreading. Some of 
the manuscript lines contain blank spaces where 
Lefroy evidently later intended to insert an 
additional word or phrase. These gaps in the 
manuscripts have been indicated by brackets. In 
a number of cases, Lefroy has written a word or 
phrase above a line but has not crossed out the 
word or phrase apparently meant to be replaced. 
In transcribing this manuscript, the word or 
phrase written above the line has been taken to 
represent her final intention; the other word or 
phrase is included in the Notes following the 
text. The numerous emendations and variants 
show that Lefroy took Austen’s advice about 
the importance of revising text, or as Austen 
called it “scratching out some of the past” 
(Chapman’s edition of Austen’s letters #100). 
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The manuscript has been transcribed 
line for line and page for page to reflect the 
original as accurately as possible. This results in 
an occasionally short or long line or page. In the 
case of a line too long for one line of printed 
text, the overflow has been centered directly 
below, and the two lines counted as one in the 
line count. An occasional one or two word line 
in which the word or words are written flush to 
the right hand margin in the manuscript is 
reproduced the same way in this text. 

Punctuation, spelling, capitalization, 
paragraphing, and abbreviations of words have 
not been normalized, but have been transcribed 
exactly as they appear in the manuscript. When 
deemed appropriate, explanations appear in the 
Notes. If a word or phrase should have been 
added or deleted by Lefroy, but was not, this is 
also indicated in the Notes. Occasionally a 
word has been placed in brackets in the text to 
indicate either that it should be present, or that 
the writing is unclear and the reading of the 
word is in doubt. Words underlined in the manu- 
script have been italicized in the text. The Notes 
following the text are keyed to the line numbers. 
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The influence of later years 
displayed it self beyond the Walls of Sanditon 
House: & 

whilst the Denham Place, & Denham Villas 
of modern Sanditon (with the Denham Gardens, 
which formed part of the original plan, & 
still made a good figure in the prospectus) 
were all situated on land belonging to the 
Hollis Estate, it was only the little old 
way-side Public House, at the foot of the 
hill, just where a by-road turned off 
to the fishing Hamlet, that retained 
it’s allegiance, & still bore the name, 
as it had once done the sign, of “The 
Hollis Arms.” 
Lady Denham, after a time, made her 
appearance, pleased to see her visitors, 
& very ready to explain the cause of 
her delay in making them welcome. 
It was her invariable rule, twice in the 

year, 
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to make a strict examination of 

her Kitchen & other offices, with all 

their contents — Every article — for 

culinary use was submitted to her 

inspection — compared with her own 

private list, & it’s condition approved 

of, or condemned. “I daresay Miss 

Heywood thinks I might as well call 

such a job as this to my House Keeper: 

but that is not my plan: I never trust 

to any thing but my own eyes: I wouldn't 

want to give my company 

poison in the made dishes: 

& I won't be poisoned myself. It’s not 

a very pleasant occupation to be sure, but I 

had just got through it, & was setting myself 

to rights in my own room when I saw you 

Ladies coming up to the door. It’s not work 

for one’s best clothes, you know, as I told 
Miss Clara, 

when she came & asked me, so very 

prettily, if I could make her of any use. 
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No, no, my Dear, said I, attics is no place 

for your delicate light coloured muslin — I 
bought 

two of Jebb’s best muslins for Miss Clara 
in the spring, & I must observe Mrs. Parker, 
that I think his shop abominably dear”. 
“I am sorry to hear you say so: but I am 
afraid it is apt to be the case at all 
these Bathing places: and here, my 
Husband says, the demand for 
goods being precarious, & confined to a 
few months of the year: at least to any 
great extent, the shop keepers are obliged 
to make their prices high for the season, 
in order to meet the falling off of 
custom during the last of the year—” 
By & by”...”Yes, yes, my Dear, Mr. Parker 
is always ready with his by & bys, but 
Trade people should have some conscience 
: & I thought Jebb’s 
muslins quite out of the way. To be 
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sure I might have bought Ginghams 
for Miss Clara, & most likely should 

if she had been going back to her 

own family — but living with me, 

as she does, at least for the present, 

& at Sanditon House, it seems proper 
that she should be dressed conformably 
but, as I was saying, I could not have 
her, or any body else, following me 
about, so I just desired she would keep 
out of my way for the next two hours: 
and if she wanted something to do 
there was all the Lavendar, 

and rose leaves that had been carried up 
to the South Attic waiting to be 
looked over & spread out for drying — so she 
seemed mightly well pleased, & went 
up stairs, where she has been, I fancy, 
ever since... Aye my dear”, observing 

a slight turn of Charlotte’s head 

“that is the Picture of my poor dear 
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Sir Harry Denham: & very like him 
too; though he never had such a fine 
head of hair after I knew him: nor 
did I ever see him in a coat of that colour. 
There is another Picture of him, by a different 
hand at Denham Park: 
Sir Harry, & his Lady, his first wife 
you know, & they hang one on each 
side of the fire place in the Dining 
Parlour. Sir Harry made me a present, 
of this one: it is the only thing belonging 
to the family that I brought away with 
me.” Here at last there was a pause, 
which enabled Mrs. Parker to mention 
the arrival of her Brother in law. 
“Oh! Mr. Sidney! What he’s home to 
Sanditon: with his smart turn out 
of carriage & horses, I suppose.” There 
was just a shade of annoyance in the 
tone — for probably Lady Denham 
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was adverting in her own mind to 

Sir Edward's more straightened means. 
“Well, people must do as they can 
afford; & the wisest of them in my 
opinion, don’t do quite as much. 
Come to stay with you, of course, at 
Trefalgar House.” “It ought to be 

of course—” said Mrs. Parker, with a 
smile, but I am sorry to say Sidney 
insists on putting up at the Hotel: 

I believe he is expecting to be joined 
there by some friends” — “So much 


the better for Mrs. Woodcock —I don’t 


see that you need to concern yeself 


about it — but my dear Mrs. Parker” observing 


a glance 
at Charlotte — I cannot have you 
running away yet. Miss Heywood 
will like to see the house, & I shall 
be proud to shew it her and 
here’s little Missy too”—as Mary 
jumped up from the low chair 
on which she had been seated— 
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she always expects a game of play 

with Miss Clara or a ride on the Chamber 
Horse: we will all go up 

to the gallery, & I dare say we shall find 

her not far off.” Charlotte could not 

but feel some trepidation on Miss 

Brereton’s account: as well as on 

their own, least some unpleasant 

discovery shd. be made before they’d 

got clear of the house. As nothing 

however could be done to prevent 

the catastrophe she had only to 

follow Mrs. Parker out of the room, & up 

the principal staircase: and, 

Lady Denham was right, hardly had 

they entered the gallery when from 

one of the several doors which opened 

out of it, Miss Brereton made her 


appearance dressed in her Bonnet & Shawl. 


There was no appearance of her 
being taken by surprise, but 
after paying her compliments to Mrs. 
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& Miss Heywood, went up to Lady 

Denham. She was just coming, 

she said, not aware of visitors being 

in the house, to ask if she wd feel 

disposed for a little walk: she had 150 
been out for a little while herself, & now that the 

mist had cleared off the day 

was pleasant. “Mist, my Dear!” 

Lady Denham exclaimed. I know 

nothing about mists — but if I wanted 155 
to go out of doors it is not a mist 

that would keep me within, that 

I can tell you. No matter about it 

however now; here is Mrs. Parker's 

little girl who will be glad to 160 
stay with you whilst we go over 

the house. The gallery in which 

they now were was tolerably long & 

spacious with a large window at one 

end commanding a very lovely view: 165 
a stretch of broken Forest ground melting 

into a blue distance, with an outline of 

bold hills just appearing on the horizon. 
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Charlotte looked & honestly admired: there 
was nothing shewn her afterwards that 
pleased her half so well. Sanditon House 
was handsome but common place: it had the 
usual amount of Dining & Drawing 
rooms, well proportioned, & well furnished: 
the two or three of really good Paintings, 
& the much larger number of very 
indifferent ones. They returned to the 
Hall after the customary tour, & being 
joined by Miss Brereton & little Mary 
had no choice but to seat themselves 
once more in the morning room to be 
regaled with the chocolate: this was one 
of the standing hospitalities of the 
place, & Lady Denham made a point 
of keeping it up. 
“Do you suppose” asked Charlotte, 
after they had left the house & proceeded 
a little way in silence” that Miss 

Brereton 
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can be very happy in this place?” 
“You mean in living with Lady Denham 
Oh’ Surely— there can be no doubt of 
its’ being a most happy change for her. 
I fancy she had a very very wretched 
home— more so perhaps than you or 
I can form any idea of— and 
afterwards I mean— when the Uncle took her 
into his own family, it could not 

have been very comfortable: she 

was on the point of going, you know, 
as a mere nursing Governess.” 

“And I think, in her place, I should 
very much have preferred doing so”: 
replied Charlotte — “Oh! my dear 
Miss Heywood, you cannot really 
mean that — Lady Denham is not a 
person, certainly, of very tender 
feelings, any more than of highly 
polished manners, but there can be 

no doubt of her treating Miss Brereton 
well, as to essentials 
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For my own part 

I never observed anything but what 
was quite proper on both sides; and 
then do consider how much more safe & 
respectable it is for such a young & 
pretty person to live under Lady 
Denham’s care!” “Perhaps it may be 
was Charlotte's cautious reply; & when 
next she spoke it was on a different 
subject. 

They had reached the high road, 
& were climbing the steepest part of 
the hill which led to the Downs, 
when they found themselves overtaken 
by Mr. Parker. He was returning from 
a ride, & the party proceeded together 
home ward; he, walking his horse by 
the side of the raised foot path, & 
listening with pleasure to the news 
of Sidney’s arrival. “He must have 
reached Sanditon just after I left: 
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and drove of course straight to the 

Hotel; but, depend on it, we shall 

find him at home, romping with 235 
the children; unless indeed he has 

gone down to the Terrace, but no, 

surely this is Sidney, coming to 

meet us” — and so it proved; a few 

steps more, & they were met & joined 240 
by Sidney Parker. ———— 

“And how are you mounted, 

Tom! What horses have you now?” 

was Sidney’s inquiry, as he walked 

by the side of his Brother, & glanced 245 
at the animal he was riding 

“Oh! none at present: I have no 

horses of my own: this fellow is hired 

from the Hotel. The fact is, you see, 

that my expenses here have been considerable, 250 
building a new house, for instance, 

with other calls for money. 
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so that, for the present, my income 
is a good deal reduced, in consequence 
I have given up my whole stable 
establishment — we get Post horses 
as we need them, either for the 
close carriage or the phaeton — and 
Woodcock’s Hack answers my 
purpose well enough — It is only 
for a time, you know,” observing 

a look of concern on Sidney’s face, 
“only a temporary retrenchment; 
before many years have gone 

over our heads I expect, if alive, 

to be a rich man; & in much 

less time I hope”, looking at his 
wife, “Mary will have her 

carriage horses again; mean 

while, I escape the plague & 
expense of coachman & groom, 
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and, as I said before, this beast, 

& it is not a bad one, serves to get 
about upon. I think, Mary, I have 
made him do me good service today, 
though with out going to the distance 
I intended. The mist was so thick 

on the lower grounds that I gave up 
the longer expedition, for not well 
knowing the road, I thought I might 
find myself among the marshes.” “What?” 
said Sidney, before Mrs. Parker could 
reply, “have you been again in 
pursuit of a Doctor?” “Ah! I knew 
that would be a good story for you, 
Sidney; but no I have given up 

the Doctor — at least for the present. 
I have a different object in view: 
meaner, but more attainable— 

It is the purchase of some Donkeys 
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for the use of invalid Ladies, 

or children, as one sees them 

at all other Watering Places. 
They would be a great acquisition 
to Sandition, for we are not 

well supplied at present with 

the means of getting about either 
for health or for pleasure. In time 
I trust it will be very different, 
after another season or two 

there will probably be more than 
one Sanditon Pleasure boat— 
perhaps even a small yacht— 

In the mean time Willis has 

given his fishing boat a new 

coat of paint — you remember 
old Willis, Sidney, whom we 


used to go out with so often when we 


were Boys; he is really old Willis 
now, but still able to do something 
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& generally goes out with his Son 
though he is as steady a fellow as 
need be. They will pick up a little 
money I expect, during the season, 
with their smartened up boat. & the 
new sail that I have given them. 
Then for land excursions, there is 

a sociable that Woodcock bought 
last year, second hand, & which he 
puts a horse to when ever it is 
wanted — but these are literally 

all our resources — I mean for 
visitors generally: we, of course 
have our own independant means 
of getting about.” “And what has 
been your success in this new 
enterprise?” enquired Sidney with 
an evident though suppressed smile. 


“As good as possible, for a beginning. 
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I went in the first place to the 
Hollis Arms, to have some talk 
with Steadman, & find out whether 


he would be disposed to take the chance of some 


advantage to himself from the scheme 
by providing food & yard room for the 
animals — also I thought he might be 
willing to let his two Boys have the 
charge of them on the beach. I have 

no doubt that amongst them they 
might make a very good thing of it 
Steadman seemed quite to think their 
proposal worth consideration & 

told me of two Donkeys he thought 
likely to answer my purpose —” 

“But, my love, I beg your pardon 

for interrupting you,” said Mrs. Parker, 
but surely the two Steadman Boys 
belong to the Sanditon School & Mrs. 
Henderson may not approve of their 
being taken so suddenly away.” 
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“My dear Mary, these two Boys, have 
been attending the Sanditon School 
for 6 or 7 years: & it is quite time they shd 
be doing some thing for a livelihood depend 
on it Henderson would be glad to 
have more of his Boy Parish- 
ners just into a course of regular & 
respectable occupation”. “But is it 
certain”, asked Sidney, that Mr. Henderson 
will consider the occupation you 
propose as regular & respectable?” 
“Regular” replied his Brother “it 
must be, you are not aware Sidney 
of the rapid advance Sandition is 
making or you would have no doubt 
as to there being a sufficient amount 
of labour. My own fears have taken 
a contrary direction, & I confess I have 
some apprehension that the fatigue 

of attending on 
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different parties, perhaps in the 

same day may be rather too much for 

the Boys — more at least than at 

present they may be equal to; 

one of them is but a little fellow. 375 
I noticed him whilst I was 

talking with Steadman, leading 

Sir Edwd. Denham’s horse up & 

down the road —” “Did you then 

mention the scheme to Sir Edwd 380 
Denham”? asked Mrs. Parker — 

“No, my Dear, not I. I saw nothing 

of him; probably he had business 

with the Willises, & had walked 

down to the Cove; it is a very 385 
disagreeable shingley piece of 

road for a horse. The Boy & 

Horse had both disappeared when 

I returned from Jackson’s — the 

man to whom those Donkeys belong 390 
He does not seem as if he cared to 
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part with them — but I suppose he will, 
if he gets his price” — By this time 
the party had reached that point 
on the Down where the roads di- 
verged & Mr. Parker followed that 
which led direct to the Hotel, 

after receiving a promise from his 
Brother to dine at Trefalgar House. 
“Yes, Yes,” said Sidney, as he accom- 
panied the Ladies on the homeward 
path, “I settled that point with 
Morgan, & accepted his invitation 
on my first arrival. He was the 
only member of the family from 
whom I could get either welcome 
or information: following his 
instructions I presented myself at 
the door of No 3 in the Terrace 
where I found old Sam more 

dull & incomprehensible than 

ever. He told me that Miss Parker 
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was upstairs in her bed room, and not 

coming down again — not to see nobody— 

and Miss Diana, was she within?” 

No she wasnt: she was gone out in 

a sheen with somebody as wanted 

her company — Mary, on what 

scheme for the good of her fellow 

creatures has dear Die embarked?” 

“Ah! Sidney you may truly say 

for the good of her fellow creatures, 

for I really believe that to be 

Diana's object in everything 

she does” “Her object, no doubt I too believe 
that 

“And Arthur, did you see nothing 

of him?” Not an inch that I could 

positively swear to. Sam indeed 

expressed his belief that Mr. Arthur 

was some where handy— most likely 

walking on the Terrace— but as from 

where I stood I could see, & Sam 

from where he stood might also 

have seen from one end of the 

Terrace to the other, there seemed 
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no ground for any such belief. Under 

the circumstances, therefore I thought the best 

amends I could make myself would be 

to walk across the Down & try to meet you 

& Miss Heywood. It was upon reaching the 

higher ground, & looking down upon 

the sands that I perceived a Gentleman 

who I could have guessed from his 

figure to be Arthur: & yet, I 

hardly think it cd be him.” “On the 

sands & by himself?” On the sands 

assuredly, but not at all by himself: 

seated on one of the detached pieces 

of rock, with two rather stylish looking 

girls standing near, & making as it 

seemed to me— making themselves 

in short extremely agreeable, Miss Heywood, 

you smile— I suspect you know 

something of the matter — is it so?” 

“I know nothing, I only think it might have 
been 

Mr. Arthur Parker.” “Thank you, that 

is kindly said— I hope it was, we'll 
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all be glad to have Arthur come 

out in so new a character” 

They had already reached, & were 

lingering at the gate opening into 

the lawn — it was time to part. Sidney 

therefore after a playful attempt to prevent 
little Mary’s 

entrance took leave to dress, & appear again 

at dinner. 





The evening passed pleasantly — 
there was music — Mrs. Parker played 
extremely well — Charlotte Heywood 
sang, not perhaps equally well, 
but what is commonly meant by 
very agreably — and so also, especially 
when they sang together, did Mr. 
Sidney Parker. He talked also 
very agreably, with much of his 
Brother’s openness of manner & a 
charm of voice which seemed 
common to the Parker family 
there was joined a spirit in all 
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that he said, indicating stronger 
powers, as well as a keener sense 

of the ridiculous. “He is very pleasant” 
said Charlotte Heywood to herself 
after his departure— and I suppose 
clever— superior in someways to 

the rest of his family — one may 
easily see their weak points: his 

do not so soon appear” — 


Chapter 14 


It was Sunday — cloudless & 
bright— the weather as pleasant 
to look at as weather could be: 
but two miles of open downs on 
dusty road interposed between 
Trafalgar House and its’ Parrish Church. 
And Mrs. Parker thought, with regret, as she 
had done many a previous Sunday, 
of the pleasant shady walk, scarce 
half a mile in length which had formed 
one of the many comforts of her former 
home. 
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At the usual hour however, the party, 
including Sidney Parker, set forth; & had 
proceeded about half way when overtaken 
by Mr. Woodcock’s sociable, which according 
to established rule, stopped to take up 
little Mary. The other Passengers were 
then perceived to be Miss Lambe 

carefully guarded by a thick veil, & 
various wraps from the chance of a 
summer breeze, & next to her her maid. 
Opposite, dressed in the extreme of fashions 
for July, sat Miss Letitia Beaufort, & by 
her side, Mr. Arthur Parker. His 

eldest Sister was still keeping his 

arm; & Diana had set forth alone 

much earlier in the day to volunteer 

both advice & assistance at the Sunday 
School — “Well,” as she observed to her 
elder Brother after church that she had 
done so—— for what should she see on 
reaching the foot of Sanditon Hill but 

two Boys turning the corner that 

led to the fishing cove; with the 
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evident design of shirking school. She 
had followed them far enough to ascertain 
the fact of their being the two Steadmans, 
but when she reported the circumstance 
to Mr. Henderson he had expressed no 
surprise, only observing that they were 
two of the idlest Boys in the Parish. 
Charlotte saw a smile of amusement 

on the face of Sidney Parker, whilst his 
Brother briefly explained to Diana his 
own intention of finding employment 

for the Lads, on the other days of the 
week. She listened approvingly: had 

no doubt in the world but that exercise 


ona Donkey would be excellent for Miss Lambe: 


should speak to Mrs. Griffiths & strongly 
reccommend it 

and as to the Boys if they were 

supplied with interesting books or tracts 

to read at leisure moments, & if their 

employer would make a point of 

talking to, & giving them good advice 
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it might be the positive saving of 

them!” “My dear Diana!” exclaimed 

Mr. Parker, as he handed her into the 

Sociable, “You are always kind & 

encouraging!” Miss Diana Parker 

had consented to take the place of 

Miss Lambe’s maid in the carriage, 

but more for the sake of reproaching 

Arthur with his carelessness in 

coming without his great coat than for 

the rest which she really required 

for herself. ‘You will be seen to have 

an attack of rheumatism after 

sitting in the draught of an open 

carriage — you always do; & & I shall 

have to spend the whole of this 

evening in rubbing your shoulders 

with Essence of Mustard” — but that 

nice, good natured girl, (as Miss 

Diana Parker called her) Letitia Beaufort, 

discovered the coat under the seat 

of the carriage, & even assisted in putting 
it on 
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“I am sorry,” said Arthur, as he 

struggled into his great coat, “that 

I cannot offer to get out & walk 

home with you, Sidney, but you 

see this hill is so much against 

me — I should get heated, & then —” but here, 
Mr. Woodcock, thinking probably 

of his own approaching dinner hour 

touched his horse chose to drive on & Arthur by 
the sudden jerk, was plunged 

nearly headlong upon Miss Letitia 
Beaufort’s flounces. It was time 

for all the party to be moving 

on homeward, or Lady Denham would have 
climbed the first half of the hill, 

& turned into her own grounds 

before her neighbours could overtake 

her, & exchange those greetings 

which she considered essential to 

the right observance of Sunday. 
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Mrs. Parker staid at home in the 
afternoon with her children, but 
Charlotte, who was a good walker, 


accompanied Mr. P. again to church. 


They saw nothing of Sidney as they 
went, nor had more than a glimpse 
of him afterwards — he staid behind 
conversing with Hillier, his 

Brother's Tenant, & was last seen 
walking with him in the direction 

of their old home. Charlotte felt 


when she once more reached Trafalgar 
House that she had had enough of walking 


& every thing, for one hot summer's 
day. It was the custom of the 
family to dine on Sunday between 
the services, but Sidney had said 
something in the morning of looking 
in after his own late dinner at 


the Hotel, & was accordingly expected. 
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The long evening however passed on 

without his coming, & Mrs. Parker 

at last suggested that he had gone 

instead to spend the evening with 

his Sisters & Arthur — It certainly 

might be the case, & perhaps ought 

to be; & so thinking, Charlotte re- 

=solved to fix her attention on the 

book she had been rather idling over. 
At last the Drawing room door 

was thrown open by Morgan, but 

not with the announcement of 

“Mr. Sidney.” It was, “10 o'clock, 

if you please, Sir’, which, being 

interpreted meant that the 

Servants of the family having 

finished an excellent supper 

were ready to say their Prayers, 

& go to bed— 
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Sidney Parker made his appearance 
soon after Breakfast, & with him a friend 
who had arrived the evening before, & 
who was now introduced as Mr. Tracy”; 
the only one of his late companions who 
had not, as Sidney said, shabbily de- 
serted him. The Parkers would at all 
times have cordially welcomed any 
friend of Sidney’s, but now as a visitor, 
to Sanditon he had a double share of 
their good will. The party remained 
together all the morning, & when they 
separated late in the afternoon, it was 
with the expectation of meeting again 

at dinner. Mr. Tracy looked, like 
Sidney Parker, very much the gentleman 


but this was the only point of resemblance 


Not tall, though well proportioned for 
his heigth, looking more than the 7 or 
so years that he really was older than 
his friend, with a face, which though 
neither handsome nor always pleasant 
in expression, was yet a face to be 
noticed, & remembered— 
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In society Mr. Tracy was considered agreable, 
(except perhaps by very young Ladies, of 
whom he made little account) yet it 

must have been rather in his quality 

of being a good listener, than for his 
powers of conversation. Charlotte Heywood 
seemed to have no plea for his disapprobation: 
she was not a very young Lady, & Mr. 
Tracy had, for him, paid her considerable 
attention; and yet, in the solitude of her 
own room, when she reviewed the 

events of the day, she felt a consciousness 
of not liking Mr. Tracy: “but why? she 
asked herself, “what had he said or done 
amiss?” In the first place he had travelled 

to Sanditon on a Sunday without any 
necessity, or apparent reason, except the 
breaking up of the party to which he had 
belonged: she had certainly some right 

to disapprove of him on that account; 

then, besides — in the course of the after- 
=noon, on their return from the Beach, 
Mrs. Parker, feeling tired, had gone in 
doors, whilst Charlotte having no wish to 
do the same had been easily persuaded 
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by Mr. Parker to accompany him, & the other 
Gentlemen, across the Downs. It was to a 
park where some new houses were in the 
course of building; which, when finished 
were to command the finest & grandest 
views of the open sea; superior access to 
those on the Terrace — no sands, nor 
even Beach, to be sure, worth mentioning 
the character of the ground on that side 
preventing it; but to make more than 
amends these houses would have, on 

their own level, & directly in front of them, 
the Denham gardens —beautiful to the 
eye, & the greatest possible advantage 

in many ways, especially to Invalids — 

So Mr. Parker talked— explaining to his 
new acquaintance with his usual un= 
=reserve, all he had done at, & for 
Sandition; all he had now in contemplation 
or was assisting others to perform; his 
sanguine spirit made him diffuse on 

the subject of Rents, & returns for money 
expended, & it seemed as if, neither the 
probability of delay, nor the possibility of 
loss could enter into his calculations— 
Suddenly he turned from Mr. Tracy 
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to make some eager remark to his Brother 
& Charlotte, at the same moment caught 
the expression that passed over Mr. Tracy’s 
countenance —passed—& was gone, but 
had been there. What profound contempt 
mixed with astonishment, it had revealed! 

Charlotte was partial to Mr. Parker: she 
could not live under his roof, & see him 
in his own family, without becoming 
every day more sensible of the goodness of 
his principles, & the sweetness of his dis= 
= position; she wasnt even, in a certain 
degree, to think well of his schemes; or, 
at any rate, to wish them well; and 
she was indignant that he, or they 
should be scorned, “by that supercilious 
Mr. Tracy”. She could not say that 
she admired Mr. Sidney Parker’s choice of 
a friend! 

Mr. Tracy was one of those fortunate 
individuals who continue to live without 
an Income; & what may be more un= 
=common, without getting into debt. 

He had a large acquaintance both in 
the fashionable & political world; 
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was well received, & well spoken of in 
the best society. What his circumstances 
really were nobody knew; he occasionally 
spoke of himself as a poor man, yet he 
never appeared to be in want of money, 
& various were the conjectures which 
accounted for this circumstance — 
Though he had not the character of a 
gamester, it was known in certain 
circles that he occasionally played, 
well, & successfully; to others he was 
better known as an acute & very 
useful political agent, the probable 
reason of his living so much abroad; — 
and the literary world had also it’s 
acquaintance with & it’s on dits concerning 
Mr. Tracy. It was on the 
Continent that he & Sidney Parker 
first became acquainted, a letter of 
introduction from an influential quarter 
ensured to the latter all the attention 
that Mr. Tracy had it in his immediate 
power to bestow, & the liking which 
grew out of these official courtesies 
contributed very materially to 
Sidney’s enjoyments as a Tourist — 
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there being scarcely a count in Europe 
with which Mr. Tracy had not had some 
connection, nor a country with whose 
usages he was not acquainted — 
Sidney Parker took no delight in 
Politicks or Diplomacy, but Mr. Tracy 
did not like him the less on that account. 
There were times when he felt glad himself to 
cast them aside, & to listen in preference 
to Sidney Parker’s animated discourse 
on all other subjects — on men, & 
manners past or present; the literature 
of that day, or of former days; works 
of nature or of art, all, & every thing 
that had taken hold of his imagination. 
Every thing, but music, for which the 
listener had neither ear nor taste — 
The pleasure which each took in the 
society of the other, not withstanding 
some important differences of opinion, 
ripened into a certain degree of intimacy 
& during the one or two following years 
they lived a good deal together, 
both in Paris, & at Brussells. 

Mr. Tracy could not, for his misfortune, 
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be termed a strictly religious man, 

but he possessed at least the minor virtue 

of respecting the opinions, or as he might 

consider them, prejudices of those 

with whom he consorted 

on the other hand, it was not in the nature of 
a Parker to find out 

evil—and Sidney, though considered 

in his own family, in spite of 

their great love & admiration, as 

rather severe & critical in his 

judgements, was in reality no 

exception — It was 

during their breakfast the next morng 

that the following conversation took 

place, beginning with an enquiry 

on the part of Mr. Tracy whether the 

Sir Edwd. Denham, whose name had 

been mentioned more than once the 

preceding day, could be identical 

with a very young Mr. Denham he 

had seen something of in Paris 

“When? let me see, yes, the year 

14 must have been the time.” 

Between them, by description on 

one side, & recollections on the other 

they satisfied themselves that such 

had really been the case. It occurred 

in the last year of Sir Harry Denham’s 

life, when he had rather unexpectedly 

furnished his nephew with the means 

of spending a few weeks abroad — 
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During which, the latter, according to 
Mr. Tracy’s brief narrative had fallen 
into a bad set, lost his money, & wd 
have been involved in a dispute 
equally hopeless & disreputable, if he, 
had not himself by chance become 
acquainted with the circumstances 

& in time to prevent further mischief, 
“For a quiet & peaceable man as 

you call yourself; one who takes 

for his motto, let those who are in 
trouble get out as they can, this 

was tolorably inconsistent; not 

the first time I have caught you 
tripping in this particular: 

but what followed?” 

“It required” said Mr. Tracy with a 
smile, “no great stretch of benevolence; 
one could not stand by, & see such 

a young fellow, (a remarkably good 
looking lad he was too) first pigeoned 
& then Bullied. It was not a case 

to stand investigation, & so we 

heard no more of it. I saw Denham 
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some few times afterwards; in fact 
having been a good deal frightened 
he was disposed to fasten himself 
upon me more than for a continuance 
I should have found agreable — I 
remember thinking there was some- 
thing rather queer about him; 
how has he turned out?” 

To this question Sidney cd. make only 
a very general & vague reply— 

Before suceeding to the Denham estate 
Sir Edwd. had not belonged to the same 
county; & since that event 
very little of Sidney Parker’s time 
had been spent at Sanditon — 
“And now he is a Baronet.” “Yes, 
& an extremely poor one. a 
ruinous Law suit, a generation or 
two back has encumbered the 
estate, & the late Sir Harry was a 
distressed man all his life.” 
“And of course not an acre of land 
can be sold. — but this Lady Denham 
whose name seems a propos to 

everything 
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in this place— who is she?” 

“Lady Denham is the widow of the late Baronet, 
the Uncle of this young man — but she is 
not dowered on the estate — you will 
not be 10 minutes in her company before 
she acquaints you with that fact— She 
had a good fortune I believe, of her own, 
& she was also nobly provided for by a 
first Husband, a Mr. Hollis; from the 
Denham property she receives nothing.” 
“And under such circumstances they 
suffered this young man to grow up with 
out any profession! What amazing folly!” 
“The Law, the usual line for such young 
men, might not have helped him 

much.” “Perhaps not, but he ought to 
have done something — He should have 
let his place, & have lived hard, & 
worked hard, till he could 

redeem it — In such a position | shd. 
have felt it the first duty of my life”. 
“And if you had a Sister, as is the 

case with Sir Edwd, dependant on you 
for a home?” “I must of course have 
provided her with one; that would 
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have been included in my ideas of 
duty — but not at Denham Park — 
Now there seems only one thing for this 
poor young man to do — & it is a thing 
one hates to see a man forced into—— 
but he must marry—” ” 
you mean” “Why, yes— what use should 
he marry for —at least for the next 
ten years of his life?” “And here is 
an Heiress, with more ciphers to her 
fortune than one can count, amongst 
the latest arrivals at Sanditon— You 
might have observed the name when 
you wrote your own in Mrs. 
Whitby’s book — indeed you might 
have observed Miss Lambe herself, 
as she was sitting in the Library at 
the time — a little black girl — but 
Miss Beaufort, a much more pretentious 
young Lady, was standing before her.” 
“T did not notice either of them: 
though I remember there were Ladies 
in the shop —— Now what are our 
plans for the day?” 

These were soon so far fixed 
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as to include in advice about the 
country a visit to the old home of the Parkers. 
On returning to the Hotel they 
were informed that Sir Edwd Denham 
had called to leave his card for 
Mr. Sidney Parker, & descending 
soon afterwards to the Terrace they 
met, not only most of the Parker 
family, but Sir Edwd. himself in 
attendance on Lady Denham & Miss 
Brereton. There was a slight 
consciousness on the part of Sir Ed: 
on his first recognition of Mr. Tracy, 
but the very well bred manners of 
the latter prevented it’s extending 
beyond the moment —on Lady 
Denham they also seemed to make 
a favourable impression, as she 
received his introduction with 
unusual graciousness; as a stranger 
too, one who she knew nothing 
about, he was the more acceptable, 
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Lady Denham knew, as she said, all about 
Sidney Parker — when he was born, & 
when sent to school — & also the exact 930 
amount of the fortune left him by his 
rich City Uncle — “Old Kit Sidney” — but 
this Mr. Tracy was new to her 
So they walked side by side — Lady Denham 
not extracting much information but 935 
discoursing, on her own 
concerns, & Mr. Tracy listening with grave 
attention — Miss Brereton fell to the share 
of Sir Edward, Sidney Parker naturally 
as was for customs 940 
joining the party from Trafalgar House — 
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When the time for separation came, 
that is, when Lady Denham had 
walked & talked as long as suited 
her own hour for dinner, Sir Edwd 
expressed a polite, & probably sincere 
wish, to see Mr. Tracy at Denham 
Park; (he might be excused for a 
natural desire to shew his altered 
position in life) & it was agreed 
that Sidney should drive over some 
early day with his friend, & by 
coming to luncheon make sure of 
finding both Sir Edwd. & Miss Denham 
at home. So they parted — 

Mr. Parker was engaged to dine 
with his Brother at the Hotel, & 
Arthur, also an invited guest, wd 
very gladly have done the same, if 
his Sisters had not vehemently 
protested against his running 

such a risk. According to their 
belief poison must have been 
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as inevitable at a Hotel, as the 

bill; & lurked in every dish, from 

the first, placed on the table according 
to ancient custom by Mr. Woodcock’s 
own august hands, to the concluding 
Ale & Stilton Cheese. Arthur 
struggled manfully, even obstinately, 
asserting himself to be in so much 
stronger health than when he came 

to Sanditon — but he finally had 

to accept of a compromise, & consent 
instead of dining at the Hotel, 

to drink tea & spend the Evening 

at Mrs Griffith’s Lodgings — 


Another week passed, bringing to Sanditon, 
as to other parts of the world, it’s pleasures, 
& it’s pains. There had been one 

long day of distant sight-seeing, 

with which Mr. & Mrs. Parker pleased 
themselves by giving pleasure to 

their guest; & which, as a matter of 

course, included the two gentlemen 

from the Hotel — There were, besides, 
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long rambling walks, by the coast, & 
amongst the cliffs; on which occasions, 
Mr. Parker, in the absence of his wife, who 
was not a good walker, constituted him- 
self Chaperon to all the young Ladies 
who were willing to put themselves 
under his charge. He had succeeded, 
to his heart's content in establishing 
two Donkeys, with their attendent Boys 
upon the beach; &, beyond his ex= 
=pectations, with out cavil, or contra= 
= diction on the part of Lady Denham; 
the truth being, that she rather 
approved of an experiment, which 
if it failed could bring no loss to her- 
self: & if successful might the next 
season open a more advantageous 
course of life for her two milch Asses. 
Under the influence of Diane Parker's 
energetic reccommendations, & the 
promise of walking close to her side, 
Miss Lambe had allowed herself to be 
seated on one of the Donkeys, & was 
reported after her hour of exercise 
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to have enjoyed the ride; at any rate 
she did not contradict Miss Diana Parker's 
assertion to that effect. All these 
were exhilarating circumstances; 
& most of all was the continuance of 1015 
Sidney & his friend at the Hotel; 
but, it was not so well that July 
should have ripened into August 
with no sight or sound of fresh arrivals 
in Sandition. Mr. Parker, indeed, still 1020 
talked of amends to be expected 
from the Autumn months; but not 
even his sanguine spirit could feel 
confident of a remunerative season. 
Sidney began to feel anxious on 1025 
the subject; especially after some 
conversation with Mr. Hillier, an old 
Tenant & friend of the family, which 
made him apprehensive that his Brother's 
responsibilites might lead him 1030 
into very serious embarrassment. 
Under this impression, & with an 
indefinite hope of being able in some 
way or other to make himself of use, 
he resolved on prolonging his own 1035 
stay at Sanditon — if he had any 
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other inducement it was one as yet 
scarcely acknowledged to himself. 

In communicating his intentions 
to Mr. Tracy, that Gentleman, after a few 
moments of consideration, propossed 
his inclination to remain also. It was, 
he said, just then, an idle time with 
him, or nearly so: he liked the place 
& the people — he must be some where, 
& if Sidney did not feel weary of the 
partnership, he should, for his own 
part, like it to continue a week or 
two longer. So it was settled; & there 
was truth, more or less, in all that 
Mr. Tracy had said. Mr. Parker was 
so pleasant, so hospitable, so thoroughly 
friendly in all his feelings, that he 
won golden opinions from all with 
whom he made acquaintance — 

Mr. Tracy had not been able to escape 
the infection, & like him, as he 

might have said, beyond the 
permission of his judgment, 

Mrs. Parker too, had her 3 words of 
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commendation jotted down in Mr. Tracy's 

private journal as “Nice little Woman”. 

Had he taken the trouble to amplify 

it would have run thus — “Always 

well mannered, & well dressed — 1065 
Fond of Husband & children — Nothing 

in her.” Something however there 

was which Charlotte Heywood had 

opportunity to discover, & the right- 

mindedness to appreciate— If 1070 
Mr. Tracy could have been aware of 

Miss Heywood’s opinion it might 

have inclined him to reconsider 

his own; for amongst those people 

he so liberally professed to like 1075 
she certainly held the very first place. 


Before the end of the week 
there came a melancholy change of 
weather, & two stormy days & nights of 
cold continuous rain. 1080 
Such is always a trying season for the 
pleasure-seekers of a bathing place, 
whose first object, after securing their 
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Lodgings is to be as little with inside 
them as possible. Over the high ground 1085 
round Trafalgar House the wind swept 
with a force that made it difficult 
for even man’s strength to cross the down: 
and whilst the rain blotted out all distant 
objects, except the seething angry 1090 
sea which rolled in upon the beach 
below; it’s waves (though very far 
from “mountain high”) leaping over the 
sea wall, washing the Terrace er’e 
they receded, & tossing their spray 1095 
against the homes opposite. 
The bathing machines were drawn 
up high on the beach: the doors 
of the Library were closed, Mrs. Whitby 
had retired into private life, & scarcely a 1100 
change of novels could be effected 
by Miss Beaufort, or any other young 
Lady in need of similar consolation. 
On this dreary Saturday not only 
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the pleasures but even the necessaries 
of life failed. Mrs. Parker’s cook could get 
no supplies from 
the garden of Old Sanditon — Mrs. Woodcock, 
always 

first served, could get no Fish; 

On Sunday it was spiritual destitution, 

for nobody beyond it’s immediate 

precincts could get to church; 

not even the stout hearted Lady Denham. 
These homes of imprisonment 

had nevertheless their deviations; 

least to those who were wise enough to make 

the least of circumstances. Arthur 

Parker, who had of late walked about 

very much like other people, had 

in fact, as he expressed it, taken a 

good deal out of himself, was now 

in full enjoyment of an easy chair 

by the fire, with as much eating 

& drinking as the vigilance of his 

Sisters rendered possible — 

Miss Lambe had a torpid satisfation 

in being let alone; stringing her 

beads, or nursing her dog for two 

whole days in peace, without being 

required to go any where or 

take an interest in anything! What 

more could her Creole nature desire? 
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Sidney Parker & Mr. Tracy fought 

their way to Trafalgar House: 

where to the kind hearted owners 

they were almost equally welcome 1135 
With so good a Part[y] to run into 

they rode out the gale easily, 

for the time that it lasted — 

it could not be long so early in 

the Season — Sun shine & 1140 
Summer soon returned, 

and with them came the 

acknowledged duty of 

keeping their engagment 

with Sir Edwd. Denham. 1145 
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They were at last on their road 
to Denham Park, situated about 5 miles 
inland from Sanditon, & had accom- 
-plished more than half the Distance 
when, after an interval of silence, Mr 
Tracy observed, rather abruptly, “So, 
this Miss Brereton, I understand, 
lives with Lady Denham; 

a sort of companion, I suppose, or 

Protegée; which is it?” “Something 

of both I should think; there is a 

relationship between them, Lady Denham 

having been herself a Brereton.” “Well — 

if I had any interest in the matter 

I should strongly advise her to get rid 

of that young Lady —” “Get rid of poor 

Miss Brereton! for what possible reason? 

In my own family I have always heard 

her residence with Lady Denham 

spoken of as a most happy circum- 

-stance for both parties.” “You Parkers, 

seem to me to have the very amiable 
propensity of 

discovering happy circumstances 

in every thing—” “And what are the 

unhappy ones, which in this instance 
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one ought to see, but do not?” “Nay, I said 


nothing of ought, for it is not your 
concern, nor indeed mine; but it 
strikes one that something is carrying 
on between Miss Brereton & Sir Edwd 
Denham. & I think one other person, 
namely Miss Heywood, has made the 
same discovery —” — “Miss Heywood! 
What on earth can she have to do 


with it? You surprise me, more & more.” 


“I see no occasion for any surprise, 

& you,” (glancing at the groom who 
was seated behind) “had better 
perhaps not speak quite so loud. 
What is there surprising that a 

young woman in Miss Brereton’s cir- 
=cumstances should endeavour to get 
herself well married.” Or that 
another young woman, quick, & 
observant like Miss Heywood, should 
see what she is about? I have 

never exchanged a syllable with 

Miss Heywood on the subject, as 

you may suppose — it was only 
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catching her eye at a particular moment 
that gave me the idea of her having 
made the same observation as myself.” 
“Well, it was an unlucky moment 

for the Lovers, if Lovers they are; most 
especially as regards your self; you, 
who hold such weakness in disdain.” 

“I don’t think I understand what you 
mean”, replied Mr. Tracy in a tone 

of annoyance — but recovering himself, 
added — “As to Lovers, I confess that I saw 
no strong sympthoms of love on either 
side.”— “Then, what, may I ask, did 
you see?” “I saw very plainly, as 

I told you, that Miss Brereton meant 

to marry Sir Edwd Denham; that 

- she, at least was in earnest — as 

for the Gentleman, I will not pretend 

to say — I cannot make him out —— 
but here, I presume, we enter his 
grounds. The carriage passed 

through the Lodge gates into a Park, 
which had once been well stocked 

with Deer; though now sheep only were 
to be seen feeding 

upon it’s grassy slopes; along side 
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of these the carriage road at first 
took a winding course; & through a 
part of the Park that was bare of 
timber — but when by a gradual 
ascent to higher ground it reached 
the brow of a hill, the mansion 
was seen below standing well 
amongst fine forest trees. A high 
ridge of wood closed the view beyond, 
& in the intermediate distance 
there was a glimpse of what Sir 
Edwd. & his Sister were pleased to 
call the “Lake” but which was better 
known to the country around as “the 
great Pond of Denham”. The house, 
old, & picturesque looking, both in 
form & colours, as a feature in the 
Landscape charmed the eye, and 
offered a tempting subject for the pencil: 
in point of fact however it was 
in various parts considerably out 
of repairs, & this circumstance 
combined with ill-hung gates, 
ragged, or roughly mended 

fences 
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gave to the whole scene on a nearer 
approach, an air of desolation — 
The contrast was great in every respect 
between the homes of Denham & 
Sandition: the former standing low, 
& covering a good deal of ground, 
without affording in its interior 

the advantages of space — ill 

kept, & indifferently furnished; 
whilst Sanditon, a square, compact, 
balustraded pile of building, placed 
on high ground, with it’s well rolled 
gravel, guiltless of a weed, & closely 
mown Lawns, conveyed at once the 
impression of health, wealth, & 
respectability. Before however this 
nearer view could be obtained by 


the present visitors their approach, as the 


carriage descended the hill, was 
observed from the house, & Sir Edwd. 
hastened to prepare his Sister for the 


luncheon that had been promised and would 


be expected. 
This was a part of the scheme which 
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had not before transpired, & therefore 

Miss Denham, hastily reviewing 

in her own mind, the not very 

handsome remains of a Ham, 

the cold mutton, & ordinary luncheon 

cake, which would probably form the 

Bill of Fare, lost no time in summon- 

-ing the Housekeeper to a conference. 
The entrance Hall at Denham 

was low, with a heavily carved 

ceiling, & had originally been 

lighted only by two rather narrow 

windows looking to the North. It 

came to pass however, in the course 

of time, that a spirit of innovation, 

or a craving for sunshine had 

caused an opening to be made in 

a recess at one corner, which, by the 

insertion of a sashed door, gave 

access to an old fashioned Flower 

garden — Nothing of the sort could have 

been executed in worse taste, the 

door being neither handsome in 

itself, nor in character with 
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any other part of the building, 
the garden, also was but a narrow 
slip running in a straight line 
along the southern front of the 
house; though under the direction 
of Miss Denham, kept in tolorable 
order — Still — when, as in the 
present occasion, there came through 
the wide open door a stream of 
golden light, which brightened up 
the faded Portraits, & dimmed 
escutcheons that hung upon the walls; 
& bringing with it the pleasant 
smell of Roses & mignonette to 
wage war with their taint of 
mildew, it could have been in the 
phraseology of the reigning Baronet, 
hypercriticism to condemn so small 
an aberration from the strict rules 
of Domestic architecture. It was 
in this Hall that Sir Edwd. Denham 
met & welcomed his guests with an 
extreme of cordiality; 
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and conducted them through an 

ante room nearly bare of furniture 

to the apartment usually occupied by 
Miss Denham. Sidney Parker remembered 
when the former had been the common 
sitting room of the family; in those 

days when even the Denhams of Denham 
wd. as soon have thought of wearing 
their best clothes, as of sitting on their 
best chairs, in every day life; and, 

as he passed, his eye glanced on 

some familar objects — There were 

the same printed linen curtains, 

drawn up in festoons, the pattern on 
which, in the stripes of yellow ochre colour 
& purple had fixed itself in his 

memory — On the walls of the room 
there still hung the long long renem- 
=bered Prints in their Black & gold 
frames which had been the admi- 

-ration of his childhood; which 

he had stood on chairs to study with 
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the closest attention, whenever a family visit 
to Denham gave him an opportunity: 
the anger of Achilles, his triumph over 1340 
the dead Body of Hector — the grief of 
Andromache — they were still there, 
not having been thought worthy of re- 
moval — or fit for anything but to share 
the passage room with one or two disabled 1345 
chairs & a wood basket. The state 
drawing room, which Miss Denham 
profaned by daily use & in which she 
was now seated with her embroidery, 
was a long, & rather picturesque looking 1350 
room: The furniture had been originally 
handsome, according to the fashion of 
the time, & the massive chairs & sofas 
were now permitted to display their 
coverings of rich & well perserved Gobelin 

work — 1355 
The addition of various articles of 
furniture, chiefly, & economically, at 
the expense of the outer apartment 
gave to the whole an air of comfort 
& habitation — Miss Denham was 1360 
in person decidedly elegant, & rather 
handsome; she had a look of greater 

sense than her Brother, 
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but the expression of the face was by no 
means so agreable; perhaps for want 

of the same ambition to please — 
According to her previous instructions, 
Sir Edwd on the pleas of it’s being early, 
almost immediately proposed taking 

his guest out of doors to look about 

the place — He had not, poor young man, 
much to entertain them with; nothing 
in stables, or in Kennel, worth the shewing: 
nor any of the new inventions for 
cultivating either his garden or his 
Farm; but, so well & so accurately 

did he perform the part assigned him, 
that their reappearance in the 

Drawing room was immediately 
followed by the commencement 

of Luncheon — Sir Edward Denham 
perhaps never appeared to greater 
advantage than in doing the honours 

of his own house & table —— A good 
deal of manners & a very gentlemanly 
tone of voice were the gifts of nature, 
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although the first fell short of perfection by 
being too elaborate, & like the 
subject matter of his discourse had more of 
emphasis than meaning. Still, 
with men Sir Edwd, if not brilliant, 
could be rational, & there were 
matters of local interest which 
made it easy for him to converse 
with Sidney Parker — Miss Denham 
& Mr. Tracy discussed the news of the 
day, & state of the weather with 
blameless propriety, & mutual satisfaction, 
neither party having any design of 
making themselves more agreable 
to the other than the occasion required. 
To the credit of Miss Denham’s cook 
it may therefore be recorded that 
the material part of the luncheon proved 
more worthy of praise 
of higher quality than the 
discourse 
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The eating drinking & talking 
came to a close, & the 

pause which ensued seemed to 
foreshadow the final break up of 
the party, when a Servant 
entered with a letter and 

the announcement of — 
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“Mr. Parker's carriage” [was announced: ] 
& inspite of the civil surprise & regret 
expressed at their early departure 

it was visibly a relief both to Sir Edwd 

& his sister— As it was still early 

the Gentlemen prolonged their drive: 
but, except an observation from S.P. 
that Lady D had evidently taken the 
field; with the not very applicable 

reply of, “an intolerable Puppy!” nothing 
passed between them relative to the 
place or the people they had left. 


[They had had enough, & yet were fated before 


The Evening was to be spent, as most 


the end of the day to hear of them again— 


of their evenings were, at Trafalgar H.;] 
Where, on arriving, they found 

Mrs. Parker already seated behind 

the skone & tea & Bread & Butter 
handing about in an unusually 
business-like way. On one of 

the sofas was seated Lady Denham: 
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near to her, Miss Diana Parker; & Miss B 
was also in the room. It appeared that 
Lady D had called on Mrs. P in the 

course of the day to excuse herself from 
accepting an invitation for the next 
evening on account of her own en- 
-gagement with Miss Lambe— “It did 

not suit”, she said, “either her or 

her nags to go out visiting twice in 

the same day — but when Mrs. P 
proposed to her & Miss B to drink tea with them 
the same evening in a quiet way, 

& at a comparatively early 

hour, no objection was made — 

Lady Denham was ostensibly talking to Miss 
Diana Parker, but in a tone sufficiently 
loud to be heard by all in the room 

when the two Gent from the Hotel entered 
She continued 

to talk— “That was what I said to 

Mrs. Griffith, you are not taking the 

right way Ma’am with this young 

Lady— she’s shy, & she’s timid, & 

she’s indolent, as I believe most 

West Ingins are; & she will never be 
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anything else if you do not change 
your measures— She wants to be taken 
out & about— Yes, yes,” observing that 
Miss Diana P was about to speak — “I 
know all about it my dear, & what Exercise 
you are going to say— 

in the open air without fatigue, that’s 
the cry— but I want to know how 
creeping up & down the beach 

upon a Donkey— or going out for 2 or 3 
miles in Woodcock’s sociable 

is to make Miss Lambe more brisk, 

or what you book people call energetic. 
She might as well be taking her 
pleasure on my chamber horse” —— 
Miss Diana tried once more to speak 
but could get no further than “Riding 
on a chamber horse” Well, my 

dear, she don’t do it — 

So there is no need to argue that point, 
but what I maintain to Mrs. Griffith is 
that Miss Lambe wants to be properly 
introduced— & brought forward— 
which she never can be with those 

two bold faced Miss Beauforts always 
putting themselves before her” — 
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“Oh, my dear Lady Denham” exclaimed 
Miss Diana, resolved at last to be heard 
There, allow me to say, you are al- 
-together mistaken I do not know 

two more obliging, unaffected, con- 
-siderate girls— especially the 

youngest Miss Letitia Beaufort— 
always thinking of other people, 

& so far from being over confident 

that she always asks leave to be 

near me in the little excursions, 

we have taken together, & does 

always keep close to my side— 


“And why pray should not Mrs. Griffith's 


side do as well — That's what I 
should like to ask Miss Letitia 

if she came fawning about me: 
but I am not so easily taken in. 
When Mrs. G. agreed to my carrying 
Miss Lambe with me to D.P. in 
order that she might return Miss 
Esther's visit, she asked whether 
if Miss Lambe’s heart failed her at 
the last moment I would object 
to Miss Beaufort’s supplying her 
place— she dared say she would. 
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Though Miss D. Parker was a very fluent 
talker, generally found herself 
worsted in an encounter with Lady Denham. 
On the present evening it was a signal 
defeat; in the first place having brought 
in a large work basket filled various articles 
some finished, & others in hand intended 
for a charitable Depository, in the success 
of which she hoped to interest Lady Denham 
& to cure her customer, she met instead 
with a very determined refusal. 
Lady Denham wd. lend her patronage to 
nothing of the kind— if people liked 
to give their 5s. or their 5 pounds, as the 
case might be, to this or that charity 
so let them they were welcome— but why 

could they 

not be satisfied to part with their 
money without filling their houses with 
rubbish? That was not her way— she 
never bought things she did not want; 
never crammed her rooms with knick 
knacks that only served to collect dust 
& make work for the Housemaids. 
Then besides & in addition to this indiscretion, 
Miss Diana had attempted to vindicate 
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the Miss Beauforts, against whom 

especially the eldest, on account of 

sympthoms of flirtations at various times 
with Sir Edwd— 

Lady Denham was strongly prejudiced 

It was therefore a reasonable relief when 

Sidney Parker came to that end of 


the room & began talking to Lady Denham. 


He told her pleasantly the history of 

the morning; the visit of himself & 
friend to Denham Park— the hospitality 
of their reception— the interest he had 
felt in seeing the place again— his 
recollection of former obligations to herself, 
& the late Sir Harry, in frequent leaves 
to shoot over their ground— the capital 
days skating he had enjoyed on the 
Lake— & above all, to go farther back, 
the delight of his boyhood in being 
present at the occasional dragging 

of the water— Lady Denham listened 
graciously— was soothed— & the 
appearance of the card table which 
immediately suceeded to the Tea things 
completed her amiability— 

Lady Denham enjoyed a quiet Rubber 
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& had so far advanced with the age in 
which she lived as to tolorate, though 

she could not in her heart prefer, short 
whist. Mr. Parker always presided at 

the card table in his own house; in 

the present case it seemed as if nothing 
could be more easy to arrange. There was 
himself, Lady Denham, & Mr. Tracy, all 
ready & willing— the 4th, it soon became 
clear must be either Sidney Parker or 


Charlotte Heywood, though each wd. have 


prefered music to whist. Mrs. Parker 
did not know the game; Clara Brereton 
who did, was not permitted by Lady 
Denham to play for money: this was 
an established & well understood rule 


which prevented her being ever applied to— 


Diana Parker had her work, & was, 

as she said, much too busy to have 

time for cards. The gentle appeal of 

Mrs. Parker to her friend— “I believe 
you know how to play— would you very 
much mind? was unheard, except by 

the person addressed; being lost under 
the louder & more decided call of 

Mr. Parker on his Brother— 
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“Come, Sidney— don’t be lazy— we want 1590 

you— here is Lady Denham waiting— 

Miss Heywood will be so good as to 

sing for us— She sings the best; & you 

ought to play whist the best; every 

one to their own trade—” “And a very 1595 

good rule too”, said Lady D. as she took 

her seat at the table, “I wish the Brick- 

-layers who work for me down at my 

Farm, would follow it— Browning tells 

me there is no keeping them two days 1600 

together steady to their work— they are 

off here & there & every where; & I must 

say Mr. Parker that all their new planning 

& buildings are a great hinderance to 

us old regular customers.” “Come, 1605 

that’s all right!” said Mr. Parker, 

when Sidney had taken his card— “Lady 

Denham & I are partners, & I am to deal.” 

“A very temporary inconvenience, my 

dear Madam”, he continued as the cards 1610 

flew rapidly round the table— “all 

those matters will soon right themselves. 

& you shd. recollect the 3 rainy days of 

last week— Capital!” as he triumphantly 

turned up the trump card. The King, 1615 
my Lady!” 
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[“And a very good rule too” 
said Lady D as she took her seat 
at the table— “I wish the Brick 
layers who might be at work 
on my Farm premises wd. follow it 
but there is no keeping them 
two days, together steady to their 
work— they are off & away nobody 
knows where— I must say Mr. P. 
that all these new plannings, & 
buildings are a great hinderance 
to us regular old customers” — 
“Come— that’s, all right!” said 
Mr. P. as Sidney took a card= 
Lady Denham & I are partners, 
& I am to deal— Only a very 
temporary inconvenience, my 
dear Madam”, he continued, as 
the cards flew, rapidly round the table— 
“all those things will soon right 
themselves— I remember the 
3 rainy days of last week.— 
There!” Triumphantly, as he 
turned up the trump card, 
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the thing, My Lady!”] “Very 
good,” Said Lady Denham “‘if 

you have any thing in yr hand 

to support him” — Perhaps he had 
not— At any rate after 3 more 
deals their adversaries marked 

a single game— Mr. Parker 

had to deal again, but in the 

first round he suddenly 

stopped— “Hark! there are 

steps on the gravel— Who can 

be coming to us at this time 

of the Evg— Arthur perhaps has 
walked up”— “Arthur!” exclaimed 
his Sister Diana hastily leaving her seat 
on the sofa & coming across the room 
“Impossible! he can not be so 
imprudent— I left him taking 
Colts foot tea for his cold— I must 
instantly see if it is him” 

“My dear Die,” said her Brother 
Sidney, stopping her progress, as 
she approached his chair 
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I can not suffer you to do any 
such thing 

Come 

in as quickly as possible— 

If, he is 

If brother is at the door 

the best thing he can do is to 
come in— What should you 
stop him for?— Why go to the 
door at all? 

— If anybody is 


there I suppose they will ring— Listen!” 


Every body present did listen, 
& Mr. P. dealt out his cards 
very softly, as if afraid 

to[ |] the noise of the Door 
Bell. “There is nothing” said 


Sidney — “it was a mere fancy of 
Tom's” “No” said Mr. Tracy — “it was not 
a mere fancy — I heard the sound myself 
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“Who ever it was” said Mr. Parker 

has gone round to the offices— 1685 
One of Lady Denham’s servants 

perhaps from the Hotel.” 

“Not them indeed— I dont approve 

of them idling away a whole 

evening at the Hotel, & drinking 1690 
perhaps more than they ought; 

I sent the Servants & Chariot 

home with orders to come again 

at 10 o'clock.” 

“Besides that your household 1695 
Lady D ought of come to 

patronize the Hollis Arms’”— 

As Sidney spoke the last words, a 

step was heard in the Hall, the 

door opened — Morgan came in 1700 
& advancing a few steps towards 

Mr. Sidney Parker said in a 

rather subdued tone of voice 
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“Mr. Woodcock, Sirs, would be glad 
if you cd speak with him for a minute 
in the Hall” — Sidney laid down 

the cards he had just 

sorted, & left the room. “Something 
the matter with one of his horses 
perhaps—” said Mr. Parker — “In that 
case”, observed Mr. Tracy “his groom 
would have come to tell him. 

Lady Denham began to despair 

of her game— If a certain celebrated 
novel had then been written, 

& read, which is highly 

improbable by Lady D. she 

might have felt disposed to 

exclaim with D “Are we 

playing at Whist, or are we not?” 

Mr. P. had retired to the extreme 

end of the room where the Piano 
forte stood, & was looking over some 
music & Charlotte who had been 
conversing with Miss Brereton & 

Miss D. P. at the opposite end 

of the room was preparing to join 
him, when her progress was stopped 
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by the opening of the door— Sidney 

Parker, looked in, caught her eyes, 1730 
just said —“Will you be kind enough 

to take my place” — with a glance 

at the card table, & 

disappeared. Charlotte felt a 

little nervous— What could have 1735 
happened— 
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Mr. Richd. Brereton, the Father of 
Lady D's 

protegée had been an amiable, ill 
judging & unprosperous man, Rejecting 
the counties to which he was considered 
born & bred, he shifted from one employment 
or one speculation to another, & failed of 
success in any. In the course of this 
struggle for a livelihood he married 
as he did every thing else, imprudently, 
& from that time his worldly affairs 
went asuredly from bad to worse — in fact it 
sealed his fate — & prematurely worn out 
by distress of mind & neglected health 
Richd. Brereton died a young man 
leaving one surviving child— Clara— 
then between 5 & 6 years of age. 
The remembrance of her Father, his 
fond indulgence of herself, & all the 
little incidents of her childhood con- 
-nected with him was the one soft 
spot in Clara Brereton’s heart — & 
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The little soiled hymn book from 

which she had learnt on Sunday 

evenings seated on her Father's knee 1760 
& which had on it’s title page her 

name written by his hand was 

through many after years carefully pre- 

-served — the only possession that in 

the light of a keep sake Clara had ever valued. 1765 
What influence paternal love might 

have had upon her disposition 

could never be known — but no 

two natures could be more different 

than those of the Father & child 1770 
He, affectionate, & impulsive: eager 

in pursuit of whatever object he 

had in view, but easily discouraged: 
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& incapable of perseverance — honest 
in word & deed but continually 
imposing on those who trusted him 
& most of all imposing on himself. 
Clara’s temper was one of great 
endurance, & rarely gave way in 
the severest provocation — but she 
was cold, calculating, & selfish — 
Thankful & trustworthy in the 
common affairs of every day life, 
but capable of systematic deception 
when, as she wd. have alledged, 
circumstances required it— 
Her Mother did not very long re- 
main a widow. She married 
again, & her 2d. Husband without 
being much better off for money 
than the first, was greatly his 
inferior in every other respect— 
Habits of life, language, & associates 
were all of the worst description 
& before long violent quarrels 
occurred between him & his wife. 
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Her temper had been always overbearing 

& under the trials of her 2d marriage 

was soon worked up to exasperation. 

Nevertheless during the first year of 

this unhappy connection Clara was 

sent with tolerable regularity to a 

respectable day school in the neighbourhood 

& thus partially saved 

from many disgraceful sights & sounds; 

but a second & yearly increasing 

family rendered her services 

even at 10 years old necessary to 

her Mother thenceforth 

so her school 

days ceased, & she became as she 

grew older & stronger more & more 

of a Household drudge— but inspite 

of many hardships she did grow up 

in health & beauty— and sometimes 

when money or liquor prevailed her 

step Father would storm & swear 

at the sin & the shame of letting such 

a fine handsome girl grow up as 

ignorant as a lamp post of every thing. If 
her Mother 

did not care to do her duty by her, why he 

would— 
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& for the short time the fit lasted 
Clara was sent to a Dancing Academy 
or she picked up a few French phrases 
from some disreputable Foreigner 

but of useful, wholesome instruction 
there was none — & for Religion— 

it may be hoped that when Clara 
occasionally turned, with her little 
Brothers & Sisters into some neighbouring 
Church or Chapel it was with a 

better feeling, at least sometimes, 

than for the mere sake of change, or 
as a means of keeping the children 

out of mischief. When Clara 

was about 18 her Mother died 

rather suddenly; & with her departed 
every attempt to maintain even 

an outward shew of decent respectability 
It was indeed time that “Uncle James” 
her Father’s elder Brother should 
“consider it his duty”, as he said, 

“to look a little after poor Dick’s child” 
He found things more than he ex- 

= pected —worse, that is, than it had 
suited him to expect. There was but 
one thing to be evidently to be 


done: 
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Clara must be taken away. The Step 1850 
Father began with opposition, or 

the plea of requiring her help to look 

after his children — but they had 

been thinned down by death til 

only two Boys remained — & these 1855 
a relation who had long ceased to 

notice the Father, now compassionately 

offered to send to school — Mr. Brereton 

had therefore no serious difficulty 

in gaining possession of his niece, 1860 
& removing her at once to his own 

home; the difficulty was, how | 
afterwards to support her. He had 

once been a prosperous man of 

business— but had failed, through 1865 
no fault or negligence of his own; 

& now he was a poor man, bringing 

up a numerous family on very 

insufficient means — He thought 

of the rich cousin, Lady Denham — 1870 
would she be likely to assist in 

providing for poor Clara? Was it 

worth his while to apply to her? 

No — she had invariably repelled 
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every attempt of the family to in- 
troduce themselves to her notice; 

&, at the time of his own great trouble 
was reported to have said that no 
man would be a Bankrupt if he did 
not begin with being either a 

Knave or a Fool— Then another 
doubt suggested itself to the 

Brereton mind — suppose Lady D. 
should in this case relent, & take an 
interest in Clara — who could say 
how that might end? The ten 
thousand pounds on which he & others 
speculated might be left solely 

to Clara— No — he could not put the 
girl in the way of being enriched 

at the expense of his own children, 
but what he could do for her un- 
assisted, that he would do— God 
forbid, poor Dick’s child shd be 

in want of bread whilst he had 

a morsel to give her. The result of all 
this consideration led him to 

explain to his niece, as the 

Hackney Coach slowly dragged them 
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through the City in their way from 
the region of Soho to that of White Chapel 
his intention of giving her a home 

for some months — say half a year 
during which time she must en- 
-deavor to fit herself for gaining 

her own livelihood— as teacher 

at a school— or some thing of that 
sort— in return he shd. expect her 

to assist her Aunt & cousins in the 
business of the house, or the mange- 
-ment of the children, but above 

all she was to bear in mind that 
though he shd always wish to be 

her friend, she must depend 

upon nobody but herself: & that 

her business in life was to take care 
of, & do the best she could for herself. 
Clara listened & agreed 


— she did not in reply express much Gratitude, 


for it was a sentiment which if 

it existed in composition of her 

mind, circumstances had never yet 

developed— but she felt what 

her uncle required of her to be, just & 
reasonable: 
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& she fully intended to follow his 
concluding advice. She was recd by 

her Aunt & cousins with as much kind= 
=ness as was possible for them to feel 
under the circumstances. Such an 
addition to the family must necessarily 
put them to inconvenience, but they 
were very good sort of people who 
according to their own measure of duty 
were conscientious in performing it. 

On Sundays they went regularly 
to Church or Chapel, though it seemed 
a matter of indifference to them which; 
&.in their general manner of living 
there was as much attention paid 
to order & propriety as could consist with 
an over abundance of children & a 
scarcity of Servants. At the end 
of the 6 months first named by Mr. 
Brereton it happened that a news 
—paper advertisement caught his 
attention. It ran thus—“Nursing goverss 
wanted in the family of a Lady 
residing a few miles from London 
to instruct 4 young children, 3 girls 
& a Boy— and take entire charge 
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of their wardrobes— superior manners 
indispensable— Terms from 16 to 20 
pounds—” “Why this might do for 
you Clara, as a beginning—” Observed 
Mr. B after reading the paragraph 
aloud — and as Clara had 

nothing to object he lost no time 

in opening a correspondence with 

the unknown Mrs. C.D. 

At first everything progressed smoothly, 
Mr. Brereton promising & recommeng 
without scruple, & objecting to no 
earthly thing that was proposed; 

but then there came a check: 

the Lady was obliged to confess 

that inspite of Mr. B. respectable 
references she hesitated to 

engage a young Person from the 
neighbourhood of White Chapel; 

it might be a prejudice, but such 

was her feeling— and what to do 
about it or now to relieve her 
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from such a feeling Mr. B. did not 
perceive — What however he cd not do 
for her Mrs. C. D was kind enough to do 
for herself— in her next letter she 
waved the objection & appointed an 
interview— after which, supposing it 
satisfactory, Miss Brereton might consider 
herself engaged by Mrs. Cavendish Dawes 
of Dawes Villa. When the eventful 
day came Mr. B. made it a point of 
duty to accompany his Niece— having 
also some curiosity to see the Lady 
with whom he had been in correspondence, 
& hoping perhaps by the respectability of his 
own appearance to mitigate her 
prejudices against the nature of 
White Chapel— on their arrival 
however at Dawes Villa Clara was 
immediately conducted up stairs 
to the private apartment of Mrs. C.D. 
whilst Mr. B. was shewn into a 
sitting room on the ground floor 
& requested to wait. Here he had 
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ample & uninterrupted time 

to make his observations, which 

from the apparent style of the 

establishment, the expensiveness 

of the furniture within & the 2000 

view of a handsomely filled 

conservatory without, even on 

the whole of a satisfactory, sort 

in everything that he cd. see there 

was indication of wealth; & though 2005 

the salary which Clara was to receive 

had not been fixed on the same 

scale he was impressed with the 

grandeur of the scene in which 

she was to make her debut, & 2010 

having by his own 

congratulated himself on having 

disposed of her so agilely as well as 
expeditiously — 

But pleasing as these reflections 

were for a time, they at last 2015 

became wearisome— he wd have 

liked to see a little beyond the 
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room in which he had spent the last 

hour, & above all he wd. have liked 

to see Mrs. Cavandish Dawes. Suddenly 

a Servant entered to inform him 

that the young Lady was waiting in 

the Hall— There indeed was Clara, 

& there also was a wide open 

door with 2 Servants evidently im- 

-patient to close it upon them— 

Mr. Brereton had not sufficient courage, 

or at least presence of mind to offer 

any resistance— but once in the 

High road along which they were to 

walk till over taken by a stage coach 

he expressed his disappointment in 

not having been admitted to the presence 
of Mrs. 

C. Dawes— he supposed she had 

not been told he was in the house. 


“You shd. have mentioned the circumstance, 


my 

dear.” Clara assured him that 

she had done so — Somebody belonging 
to the house she supposed had seen 
them arrive, as Mrs. C.D inquired 

who it was that came with her. 
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“I said it was my Uncle” “And 

what then?” “She said, Oh! very 
well— she did not object to that; as 

if she wd. have objected if it had been 
anybody else”— “Naturally I am 
extremely glad Clara, I was able to get 
away from office today— otherwise 

I must have sent your cousin Jem 
with you & though he is your cousin 
perhaps it might not have been 
approved—” “It would have made 

no difference Uncle; for I am afraid 


Mrs. C.D. does not intend to engage me”. 


“Not engage you child? What do you 
mean? Why she had all but done so. 
What have you been saying to offend 
her?” “I have said nothing, Uncle, 

I assure you that could— of course 

it could not be my object to offend 
Mrs. Cavendish Dawes.” “Then why do 
you think she has changed her mind? 
Did she make any objection, or 

give any reason?” “No, it was 

a change in her manner just 

at last— and when I asked 
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How soon, if she was so good as to 
engage me, she would wish me to 
come, she answered, there was no hurry: 
she could not immediately decide: 
she had some doubt whether I should 
perfectly suit her— but when she 
had made up her mind she would 
write, & let me know. And then she 
rang the bell for me to be shewn 
down stairs” — “Did you see any 
body else” Mr. B. asked, after a little 
pause— “did you see Mr. C Dawes? 
for there is a Husband as I have 
ascertained—” I saw no one, except 
the children who were in the room, 
the girls at least, most part of the 
time— & as Mrs. C.D. asked me a great 
questions about my family— whether 
I had a Father or Mother— how 
long I had been living with you, & 
other things— it was rather un- 
-pleasant—” “Poor people who have 
to make their own way in the world 
must put up little disagreables; 
you did not shew that you were 


annoyed, Clara?” 
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“No, that I did not”— said Clara 

decidedly— It is not my way—” 

“Well, to do you justice, I don’t 2095 
think that it is; & you will fare all 

the better for it— but if this business 

comes to an end, in the way you 

expect, it will be very vexatious, 

& great loss of time— and you 2100 
cannot, you say, even guess at any 

reason?” “I can guess at nothing 

likely— all I can say is— “ & it was 

said with a shade of hesitation, 

when the little Boy came into the 2105 
room, he ran up to me, & wanted 

to kiss me, because he said I was 

so pretty’”— “How big was he?” asked 

Mr. Brereton— “Oh quite a little fellow: 

6 years old perhaps— I shd not 2110 
mention it, only Mrs. C.D. looked 

displeased — & sent the children 

out of the room— and soon after 

she dismissed me” — Mr. B did not 

make any immediate reply— & 2115 
when he spoke only observed that he 

supposed it was all at an end— 
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A few more days & the promised 
letter came to realize Clara’s appre- 
-hensions— Mrs. C.D. had her regrets, 
though more on account of her own 
inconvenience & loss of time, than for 
any that she might occasion Clara— 
“but, she had not been altogether 
favourably impressed by Miss 
Brereton’s appearance, & therefore 
begged to decline &c &c 

“Well, to be sure” said simple 
Mrs. Brereton— “Clara’s silk is rather 
dusty, there is no denying it; but 
her straw bonnet looks almost as good 


as new” — — “Straw fiddlesticks!” exclaimed 


Mr. B. interrupting his wife— “My Dear 
what are 


you talking about? The objection was to the 


face & not to the Bonnet or gown — & 
certainly it is to be regretted that 


Clara shd. not be considering her circumstances 


more ordinary looking— Now, if 
it had been Mary or Bess” glancing 
with complacency at his own 
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plain grown up Daughters this wd 
never have happened I'll answer for it 
they either of them wd. have got 

the situation — & much better for 
them too, if their mother sd but think 
so than stitching their eyes out all 

day over fine needlework—” 

Mr. B’s speech, though spoken in a 
tone of commendation as regarded 

his Daughters was not exactly agreable 


to any who were of those present — Mrs. 


Brereton 
looked puzzled to catch his meaning: 
the young Ladies annoyed, understood 
it too well; & Clara, who had very little 
personal vanity, cd. not consider the 
implied compliment as any com- 
-pensation for the loss of a situation 
which in spite of Mrs. C. Dawe’s 
some time back she had begun 
to set her mind upon obtaining 
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[In the course of a very few days 
the promised letter came, & its contents 
realized Clara’s apprehensions— 

Mrs. C.D. had her regrets— more as was 

apparent on account of loss of time & 

inconvenience to herself than for any 

which Clara might sustain— but she 

had not been favourably impressed 

by Miss Brereton’s appearance, & 

therefore begged to decline &c &c— 

“Well— to be sure” said the simple Mrs. 
Brereton 

Clara’s gown is dusty there is no denying 

it but her straw bonnet is 

is as good as new— 

Nonsense It was 

my Dear it was neither the gown nor 

not the bonnet 

interrupted Husband — but the 

face that was objected to— & it is 

certainly to be regretted that Clara is 
not more 

ordinary looking— Now, glancing 

complacently at his own plain 

grown up Daughters— if it had 

been Mary or Bess — I'll be bound 

they would either of them have 

got the situation — & far better 

for them too if their Mother cd but 

think so than stitching their 

eyes out over fine needle work— 
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Mr. Brereton’s tone was one of commendation 2190 
but he did not give satisfaction to 

any of hearers. Mrs. Breton 

looked bewildered— her Daughters 

annoyed— & Clara, who considering 

her beauty, had very remarkably little 2195 
personal vanity, derived no 

consolation from the compliment 

for the loss of a situation, which 

in spite of Mrs. C. D. ungracious 

manners she had a good deal 2200 
set her mind upon— 
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The day after this catastrophe 
Mr. B. intending to 
resume his search in the column 
of advertisements was suddenly 
struck in turning over the Paper 
with the name of Lady Denham— 
amongst the fashionable 
arrivals during the last week at a 
certain Hotel - he read 
Yes, she had removed from her 
seat at Sanditon House, & might 
now be seated much less com- 
-fortably at a certain Hotel] 


2205 


2210 
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[Mr. Brereton had resumed his search 
in the columns of advertisements 
when, one evening after he had 
thrown the newspaper upon the table 
with an exclamation that “there was 
nothing in it” it was taken up by 

one of his Daughters, who turning 

to a Page containing the news of 

the day read aloud from the 

list of fashionable arrivals at a 
certain Hotel — “Lady Denham 

from her Seat in Sussex” — 


Great was the surprise & the excitement 


felt by the family at 

Great was the wonder as well as 
interest & not less the curiosity 
created in the family by this 
unlooked for event — Seldom had 
they been thrown into such a 

state of excitement— The arrival 

of Buonaparte at Plymouth & the 
possibility of his being forwarded to 


the Tower] 
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“Jane, my dear!” said Mr. Brereton, 

as he one evening 

opened the door of the common sitting 

room rather later than he 

usually returned from his office then 

looking round added impatiently 

“Where is your Mother Girls? What has 

she got out of the way for?” Before 

however any body could reply Mrs. 

Brereton made her appearance from the 
inner room 

carrying over her arm a large supply of work 

for the occupation of her evening 

“Jane, my Dear! I have news for you— 

news that you little expect to hear— 

at least, I can take upon me to say 

that I have been a good deal more 

surprised than I expected” — 

Dear me! said Mrs. Brereton in a 

plaintive tone of voice, & placing various 

articles of clothing upon the table — 

You don’t say so— James— What ever 

can it be? I shd not wonder though 

if Mrs. C. Dawes had changed her 

mind, & was going to take Clara after 

all— I hope though she does not want her 
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tomorrow for there’s a heap of mending 
to be done for the Boys. It's past 
belief how they do rig out their 
clothes — & as to Janey she is pretty 
nearly as bad— & minds no more 
“Oh dear me! interrupted 

Mr. Brereton rubbing his hair 

up on end in desperation — What 
can possess you Mrs B to keep on 

in this way — I do beg & beseech 

of you to leave off turning those 
stockings inside out & listen 

to what I am saying — it’s worth 
your while. I can assure you— it 
concerns Lady Denham— Mrs. Brereton’s 
eyes ceased to linger over the objects 
of her concern & she looked with 
some thing of dismay at her Husband 
“Poor Lady! is she dead James?” 
“Not a bit dead all alive, & at this 
present time in the metropolis of 
England— There’s for you now 

What do you all think of that?” 
“Well! that is something wonderful 
to be sure—” So said Mrs. Brereton 


2265 


2270 


2275 


2280 


2285 





( 103 ) 


& so said, or words to the same purpose, 
all who were present— “But how do 
you know” she continued —Have you 
seen her Ladyship? “God bless me, 

no— I should think not— but let us 

sit down, & you shall hear the 
particulars — You must know I had 
business this afternoon which took me 
not as far as the Strand— & as I was 
pushing along pretty fast I came 
unexpectedly against that fellow 
Hickson — Clara’s Step Father you 
know— “Halloo”, says he “Mr Brereton” 
when he saw who it was — you seem in 
a deuce of a hurry — going to look 

up your Grandee Lady cousin I suppose. 
“What are you discoursing about, Mr. 
Hickson”, I said — I have not the 
pleasure to understand—”, Oh! says 

he. I dare say not— You don’t happen 
to know, of course that Lady Denham 
has come up to Town — from her seat 
in the country as the papers have it” 

I stared a little as you may suppose, 

& then in as careless a way as I cd. 

put on I asked him whereabouts 

her Ladyship was staying in London, 
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“Ah!” says he “I suppose you would 
like to know that — & so wd. Mr 
Turner if he has not found it out 
already — should not wonder though 
if he got the start of you— Good 
day Mr. Brereton & so with that 

he was off & I soon found it wd be 
no use to follow” — Mr. Brereton 
proceeded to inform his hearers 

that recollecting Mr. Hickson’s allusion 
to the Papers he had spent some 
time before returning to his own 
home in looking through certain 
back numbers of the Morng Post 

& had been fortunate enough to 
discover the announcement 

of Lady Denham’s arrival at a 

West end Hotel — She must have 
been in London nearly a week. 
Long enough in all conscience 

Mr. B observed for Turner to have 
got at her— he shd. not be 
surprised to hear he had given 
Hickson a guinee for his news. 
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I don’t know a more grasping 
man than Turner — because he 
married into the family he has always 
been speculating on a legacy from 
Lady Denham — & he will lick the very 
dust under her feet if he has but 
the chance.. “There’s no denying that 
Mrs. Turner is cousin to Lady Denham 
just the same as you may be yourself— 
and so is her Sister Mrs. Greenwood” — 
Oh I have nothing to say against 
the Greenwoods — they are very quiet 
decent sort of people. they live 
some where down in Lincolnshire — 
never mind about them — the question 
is, Wife, what it will be best for us 
to do under these circumstances 
There’s the children & ourselves to be 
thought of in the first place; & next 
the proper respect to Lady Denham, 
but how it is to be managed I protest 
I dont see, & so I shall be glad of 
your opinion — The last time I addressed 
a letter to Lady D — (you remember when 
that was) she sent me back such a 
snappish answer that I don’t much fancy 

trying her again 
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I can’t say that I do—” 
[Mrs. B. was a woman of slow com- 
-prehension, & it took her 
some time to master any new idea 
but when once this] 


[Mrs. B. though slow of com- 
-prehension, & therefore not ready 
in accepting any new idea, had 
nevertheless] 
Mrs. Brereton was slow of comprehension 
& had no power of 
receiving readily any new idea; 
but when she had once over come 
this difficulty her judgment 
was much clearer than that of her 
Husband, who consequently was 
[Mrs. Brereton was slow of comprehension 
& had no power of receiving readily 
any new idea— but when once 
she had over come this difficulty] 
[Mrs. B. was slow of comprehension 
& it took her some time to] 
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NOTES on Sanditon: 
A Continuation 


(Arranged by line numbers) 


“displayed it self’ written above the line; revised 
from “extended,” which was not crossed out. 


“it’s” [sic] is consistently used by Lefroy for “its.” 


“job as this’ added above line and substituted for 
“business,” which is crossed out. 


“want to give my company” written above the 
line; “my housekeeping” crossed out. The next 
line “have those who dine at my table” is also 
crossed out. 


“swallow” crossed out. 


“occupation” added above line substituted for 
“job,” which was crossed out. 


“just” added above line. 
“Ladies” added above line. 
“you know” added above line. 
“so” added above line. 


“not” crossed out, and “any” added above line. 


43 


46 


76 


77 


78 


81 


( 108 ) 


“no,” added above line; “I” crossed out; “attics” 
[sic]. According to Chapman, Austen also occa- 
sionally used the plural form of the noun when she 
meant the singular. 


“light coloured” added above line and substituted 
for “lilac,” which was crossed out. 


In her version, Austen discussed this same subject 
of increased prices in shops because of tourists. 


“that” crossed out. 


“for” added above line and substituted for “in 
which was crossed out. 


“in the mean time” crossed out. 
“in baskets” crossed out; “Lavendar” [sic]. 

“and rose leaves that had been” added above line 
and substituted for “full of Roseleaves besides,” 
which was crossed out. 

“&" crossed out. 
“looked over & spread out” added above line and 
substituted for “picked to pieces,” which was 


crossed out. 


“mightly” [sic] added above line; “enough” crossed 
out. 


“head” added above line and substituted for “posi- 
tion,” which was crossed out. 


SN ee en 


87 


121 


126 


135 


141 


142 


143 


144 


( 109 ) 


“Picture” added above line. 
“Sir Harr” crossed out. 
“one” added above line. 


“don’t” added above line and substituted for “will 
not,” which was crossed out. 


“yeself” [sic]. 


“it” added above line and substituted for “that” 
which was crossed out; “my dear Mrs. Parker” 
added above line. 


“to” should have been inserted before “her.” 


“or a ride on the Chamber Horse” added above 
line. A chamber horse is a rocking horse used for 
exercise. 


“the” added above line and substituted for “such 
a,” which was crossed out. 


“out of” added above line and substituted for 
“from” which was crossed out; “made” added 
above line and substituted for “appeared,” which 
was crossed out. 


“dressed” and “her” added above line. 
“There was no appearance of her” added above line 
and substituted for “She seemed not at all discon- 


certed,” which was crossed out in pencil. 


“being taken by surprise” added above line. 


149 


151 


155 


159 


160 


167 


168 


172 


190 


197 


200 


201 


206 


208 


(110 ) 
“wd feel” added above line and substituted for 
“felt,” which was crossed out. 
“for a little while” added above line. 


“mists” added above line and substituted for “a 
mist,” which was crossed out. 


“that” crossed out; “now” added above line. 


“who will be” added above line and substituted for 
“wishing you,” which was crossed out. 


“with” added above line and substituted for “&,” 
which was crossed out. 


“just” added above line. 

“it had” added above line in pencil. 

“very” added above line. 

“I mean” added above line. 

“on the point of going” added above line and 
substituted for “to have gone out,” which was 


crossed out. 


Austen tells us in her version that Clara was to 
become a nursing governess. 


“that” added above line and substituted for “it,” 
which was crossed out. 


“highly” added above line in pencil. 


211 
212 
215 
218 


232 


233 
242 
246 


250 
| 258 
281 
284 
290 


304 


(111 ) 


crossed out words [illegible] after “essentials.” 
“For my own part” added above line. 

“then” added above line. 

“may be” added above line; “it” crossed out. 


“after” added above line and substituted for “as,” 
which was crossed out. 


“and” added above line. 
“of” crossed out. 
Parker was leading his horse, not riding it. 


“have been” added above line and substituted for 
“are,” which was crossed out. 


“the” added above line. A “phaeton” is a light, four- 
wheeled carriage, usually pulled by four horses. 


“among” added above line and substituted for “in,” 
which was crossed out. 


“knew” added above line and substituted for 
“thought,” which was crossed out. 


“the” added above line and substituted for “to” 
which was crossed out; “of” added above line. 


Willis, a fisherman, is a new character added by 
Lefroy. 


308 


318 


324 


328 


332 


333 


335 


340 


341 


353 


354 


356 


361 


365 


366 


372 


(112 ) 


“so often” added above line. 


A sociable is an open carriage with two facing seats 
and a box for the driver. 


“independant” [sic]. 

“though” added above line. 

Steadman, apparently the manager of the stables of 
Hollis Arms, and his boys are new characters intro- 
duced by Lefroy. 

“the chance of” added above line. 

“by” added above line. 


“very” added above line. 


“Steadman” added above line and substituted for 
“Hollis,” which was crossed out. 


“6 or 7” added above line. 


“for a livelihood” added above line; word [illegible] 
crossed out. 


“many” crossed out. 
“perfectly” crossed out. 
“doubt” added above line. 


“of” crossed out and replaced by “as to” which was 
added above line; “not” crossed out. 


“rather” added above line; “much” added above 


376 


386 


399 


406 


407 


410 


411 


416 


417 


(113 ) 


line and substituted for “great,” which was crossed 
out. 


“noticed” added above line and substituted for 
“observed,” which was crossed out. 


A road which is “shingley” is one covered with 
coarse, waterworn gravel. 


“Trefalgar” [sic]. 


“either welcome” added above line and substituted 
for “any,” which was crossed out and followed by 
other crossed out illegible words. 


“or” added above line; “useful” crossed out. 

In Austen's version, she has “old Sam” helping 
Susan uncord the Parkers’ trunks. In his notes, 
Chapman identifies Sam as a servant at the Sanditon 
Hotel; but it seems more likely that he is the Parkers’ 
servant. Lefroy, in her version, uses him as such. 


“extraordinary” added above line and crossed out 
and replaced by “dull,” which was added above line. 


“wasnt”; could also be read “warnt” because the 
character uses slang. 


“sheen” as used here means that Diana was glowing, 
which would be much in character with Diana who 
loved to be needed. 


463 


464 


(114 ) 


“Ah!” added above line and substituted for 
“Indeed,” which was crossed out. 


“for I really believe that to be” added above line. 
“that being” crossed out. 

“I too believe” added below line. 

“therefore” added above line. 


“across” added above line revised from “over” 
which was not crossed out; “& try” added above 
line. 


“but” crossed out; “It was upon” added above line, 
revised from “on,” which was not crossed out. 


“that” added above line. 
“can” crossed out. 


“it cd be him” added above line and substituted for 
“that it was,” which was crossed out. 


“No” crossed out and replaced by “I know 
nothing,” which was added above line. 


“thereafter after” added above line; “with” crossed 
out; “caress of” crossed out; “attempt to” added 
above line; “detain” added above the line, crossed 
out and replaced by “prevent,” which was also 
added above line. 


“entrance” added above line; “& a hurried nod to 
Miss Heywood” crossed out. 


471 


475 


486 


487 


488 


493 


494 


497 


537 


538 


539 


540 


565 


572 


(115 ) 
“agreably” [sic]; Lefroy consistently uses this 
misspelling. 


“this” crossed out and replaced by “a” added above 
line. 


“but” added above line and crossed out. 


“so soon” added above line and substituted for 
“yet,” which was crossed out. 


“The next” erased. 
“Parrish” [sic]. 


“with” added above line. Austen’s version also 
noted Mrs. Parker's regret at leaving her old home. 


“formed” added above line. 


“excellent” added above line revised from “good,” 
which was not crossed out. 


“speak to Mrs. Griffiths &” added above line; “rec- 
commend” [sic]. 


crossed out words [illegible]. 
“interesting” added above line and substituted for 
“little,” which was crossed out; “or” added above 


line. 


“assisted” added above line; crossed out words 
[illegible] after “even.” 


“get heated, & then” added above line; “be ready 
to” crossed out. 


575 


594 


656 


661 


758 


(116 ) 


“touched his horse” added above line. 
“homeward” added above line. 


“conversing” added above line and substituted for 
“in conversation,” which was crossed out. 


“had” added above line. 
End of the sewn gathering. 
Beginning of the second gathering. 


Lefroy introduces a new character, Mr. Tracy, 
Sidney’s friend. 


“any” crossed out and replaced by “all” added 
above line. 


“heigth” [sic]. 
“plea” underlined with blue pencil. 


“guilty” erased. 
red pencil mark after “to.” 
“partial” underlined with blue pencil. 


“and” should be “but.” 

“acquaintance with & it’s” added above line; “con- 
cerning” written beneath the line; “of” written 
beneath the line and crossed out; “on dits” is French 
for “rumors” or “hearsay.” 


“himself” added above line. 


780 


894 


899 


(117 ) 


“two” crossed out and replaced by “one” which 
was added above line; “three” crossed out and 
replaced by “two,” which was added above line. 
A “X” after “consorted” indicates that the passage 
written on the verso of the previous page should be 
inserted here (lines 781-787). 

“3” in orange pencil. 


“on” added above line and substituted for “of,” 
which was crossed out. 


“the latter” added above line; crossed out words 
[illegible]. 


“had” added above line. 

“tolorably” [sic]. 

crossed out words [illegible] after “event.” 

“4” in orange pencil in margin. 

“he could” crossed out in blue pencil. 

“you mean”; “Why, yes—” added above line, and 
substituted for crossed out words [illegible]; “use” 


added above line. 


“down” crossed out. Mrs. Whitby was also in 
Austen’s version as the keeper of a store and 


library. 


“as” crossed out. 


905 


931 


932 


933 


935 


936 


(118 ) 


crossed out words [illegible] after “day.” 


“to” crossed out followed by more crossed out 
words [illegible]; “so far” added above line. 


“as to include in advice about the” added above 
line, which has been entirely marked out. 


“country” added above line. 
“5” written in red pencil in margin. 


“wards” added above line; crossed out words 
[illegible] after “to the.” 


An “X” at the end of this line indicates that the 
passage from the verso of the previous page should 
be inserted here (lines 928-939). An entire line is 
crossed out following this line. 


“old” crossed out. 


“Old Kit Sidney” is an addition by Lefroy. Austen 
tells us that Sidney had a collateral inheritance so 
that he was as well provided for as his brother, but 
she does not name the source of his fortune. 


“another affair” crossed out in pencil; “new to her” 


added below the line. 


“not extracting much information but” added 
above line. 


“as was’ crossed out followed by crossed out 
words [illegible]. 





939 


940 


942 


947 


995 


997 


1006 


1029 


1041 


1076 


1079 


1080 


1081 


1084 


( 119 ) 
“naturally” added beneath crossed out words 
[illegible]. 


A whole line is crossed out, and added above is “as 
was for customs of.” 


About one inch has been clipped from the top of 
the page. 


“of” crossed out. 

“attendent” [sic]. 

“cavil” means frivolous objections. 
“reccommendations” [sic]. 

“made” added above line; crossed out words [illegi- 
ble] before and after “him”; “apprehensive” added 
above the line. Lefroy adds a new twist here with 
the suggestion that Mr. Parker is having financial 
problems. 


“propossed” [sic]. 


Several blank lines are left here to indicate a break 
in the action. 


“stormy” added above line and substituted for 
“whole,” which was crossed out; “& nights” added 
above line. 


“cold continuous rain” added above a line of crossed 
out words [illegible]. 


“season” added above line and substituted for 
“time,” which was crossed out. 


A page beginning “Lodgings to be as much as 


1086 


1087 


1089 


1091 


1097 


1100 


( 120 ) 


possible” appears before this page with essentially 
the same text and only a few minor differences. 
The verso has three lines of text which have been 
crossed out. Neither page has been transcribed here 
since the text beginning on line 1084 is the revised 
and final text. The next two leaves of this final text, 
beginning with line 1084, have been pasted 
together so that only two of the four pages are visi- 
ble, apparently a revision of the text; “with inside”: 
Chapman notes that Austen used a similar phrase, 
“within side,” in Emma: “had never been within 
side the vicarage” (p. 83). 


“over” crossed out and replaced by “round,” which 
was added above line. 


“that” added above line and substituted for 
“which,” also crossed out. 


“whilst” added above line. 


A second “sea” added above line without the 
previous one’s being crossed out. 


“Bathing machines” were small wooden huts on 
wheels used primarily during the 19th century by 
women for swimming in the ocean. A horse pulled 
the hut into the sea. The occupant then changed 
her clothes and entered the water through a door in 
the hut. When finished with her swim, she re- 
entered the hut and changed her clothes. The horse 
then pulled the device back to the beach. 


“had” added above line. 


1106 


1107 


1115 


1129 “ 


1132 


1136 


1144 


1145 


1146 


1152 


1153 


1167 
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An “X” appears after “failed” indicating that the 
two lines of text from the previous page beginning 
“Mrs. Parker's Cook” should be inserted here. “at 
Sanditon” added above line and crossed out. 


“always” added above line, and substituted for 
crossed out words [illegible]. 


“at” crossed out; “who were” added above line. 
or” added above line; “seemed” crossed out. Lines 
1130-1131 were written on the verso of the pre- 
vious page and were intended to replace another 
line, “all that she could desire,” which follows line 
1129, and has been crossed out. 

Ths page is glued to another page. 

Lefroy probably meant “Party” rather than “Part.” 
“engagment” [sic]. 


The gathering ends here. 


A new gathering begins here. The upper right 
corner has a “3” in blue ink. 


“as” crossed out in pencil. 


“lives” underlined in pencil; “entirely” crossed out 
in pencil. 


“seem to me to” added above line. 


1246 


( 122 ) 


“Nay” added above line; “do” should be “does.” 


“is” added above line. 


“one” added above line and substituted for crossed 
out word [illegible]. 


Parenthesis inserted in pencil before “glancing.” 
“100” added above “cir-” in pencil. 

Slash in red pencil at end of line. 

“that” added above line. 

“sympthoms’ [sic]. 


“though now sheep only were” added above line; 
“have it fed only” crossed out. 


“to be seen” added above line; “now, sheep only 
were” crossed out. 


“sheep” added above line and crossed out. Verso of 
this leaf has the following at the bottom: “a glimpse 
of,” which is crossed out. 


Bottom left corner has “151” in pencil. 


“used roughly,” “either patched,” and other illegible 
words crossed out above this line. On this line 
crossed out words [illegible] after “whole,” with 
“scene” added above line. 
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1247 


1253 


1263 


1267 


1268 


1272 


1274 


1292 


1298 


1300 


1301 


1304 


1306 


1315 


1316 


( 123 ) 


Pencil slash after “an.” 

“it was” crossed out. 

“present” added above line. 

“had been promised and” added above line. 


“130” in pencil; “2” in red pencil in bottom right 
margin. 


crossed out words [illegible] before “Ham.” 
pencil slash after “which.” 

“115” in pencil in bottom right margin. 
“tolorable” [sic]. 

pencil slash and “4” before “through.” 
“light” crossed out. 


“escutcheons” are shields on which coats of arms 
are displayed. 


“mignonette” is a plant with spikes of small 
fragrant flowers. 


“extreme of” added above line and substituted for 
“stretched” which was crossed out; “for though 
with” crossed out at end of line. The three following 
lines are crossed out and are not legible. 


The three lines that precede this are crossed out: “a 


good deal of with some around &”; “with a few 
words” [illegible]; “of themselves prevented his 


1317 


1318 


1322 


1337 


1338 


1352 


1355 


1361 


1363 


1364 


( 124 ) 


applauding even” and “in this society” followed by a 
few crossed out and illegible words. Line 1316 begins 
with some illegible and crossed out words; “and 
conducted them through an” added above line. 


“ante room” added above line; “that they were” 
crossed out at end of line. 


“should” crossed out; “usually” added above line. 
“even” added above line. 

“66” in pencil in bottom right margin. 

“family” added above line. 

pencil slashes after “handsome” and “fashion.” 


“rich &” added above line. “Gobelin” is a type of 
tapestry prepared at the Gobelin works in Paris. 


“decidedly” added above line; “looking” crossed 
out. 


verso of this leaf blank except for one line about a 
third down: “Denham Great Pond,” which does 
not seem to belong any place. 


This leaf is sewn to the top of the next leaf which is 
an earlier draft of this page. Only this page, the last 
draft, has been transcribed since only a few revi- 
sions have been made from the early draft. 


1388 


1389 


1402 


1404 


1405 


1406 


1408 


1409 


1413 


(125 ) 


“like the’ added above line and substituted for 
crossed out words [illegible]. 


“subject matter of his discourse had” added above 
line, “conversation there was” crossed out. 


five lines of text, ending with a pencil slash, precede 
this line and should have been crossed out, since 
the five lines beginning here are a later revision. 


“material part” added above line and substituted 
for “quality,” which was crossed out. 


“more worthy of” added above line; “commenda- 
tion” crossed out in pencil. 


“of better” should be crossed out since it was 
replaced by “higher,” which was added beneath the 
line. “conversation” should be crossed out, since it 
was replaced by “discourse” on line 1407. 


This page was preceded by a page [not transcribed] 
with ten lines of text which is an earlier version of 
this page. Preceding this line are three crossed out 
lines: “not yet it, was the working time of/ life; 
Scarcely had the party on/ returning to the Drawing 
room.” “& talking” added above line and sub- 
stituted for “had been,” which was crossed out. 


“scarcely” crossed out. 


“and” crossed out; “to Sir Edwd.” crossed out. 


1414 


1415 


1423 


1427 


1428 


1429 


1433 


1435 


1439 


1447 


( 126 ) 


A line is drawn across the page at the end of the 
text. This page is followed by four blank leaves. 
On the final page of the gathering, the following is 
written in pencil: “1st edition— 23 lines —160 
words per page.” 


This page begins a four page gathering. “was 
announced” should be deleted. 


“D 5” added above line, meaning unknown. 


“They had had enough, & yet were fated before” 
added above line. 


This seemingly garbled section makes sense if lines 
1428 and 1429 are transposed. 


“the end of the day to hear of them again—” added 
above line. 


“skone” ([sic] for “skon’): alternate spelling of 
“scone.” This sentence is of rather awkward con- 
struction, but Lefroy seems to mean that Mrs. 
Parker was sitting behind the food and passing it 
out to her guests. 


“Lady” crossed out. 
“100” added above line. 


“proposed to” added above line; crossed out words 
[illegible]; “& Miss B” added above line. 
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1466 


1468 


1470 


1471 


1472 
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“in a quiet way,” added above line; “no objection 
was’ crossed out. 


“made” crossed out. 
“85” added in right margin. 
“ostensibly” added above line. 


“but in a tone sufficiently” added above line; 
“when the guests from” crossed out. 


“loud to be heard by all in the room” added above 
line; “the Hotel entered the” crossed out, followed by 
crossed out words [illegible]; “& she” crossed out. 
“when the two Gent from the Hotel entered” added 
above line; “continued in a tone loud enough to be” 
crossed out. 

“heard by all present.” crossed out. 

“Ingins’: slang form of “Indians.” 


“more” crossed out. 


“it” added above line and substituted for “that’’ 
which was crossed out; “& what” added above line. 


“1300” added above line. 
“about” crossed out. 
“2, or 3” added above line, “a” crossed out. 


“or two” crossed out. 
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1504 
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1514 


1515 


1519 


1529 
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“never saw” crossed out. “such a thing” added 
above the line and crossed out; “one even in her life 
that I know of” crossed out. 

“P. 6” — added above line. 

“at last to be” added later above line in a finer pen 
with a different ink; revised from “on being,” 
which was not crossed out. 

“keep” crossed out; “be” added above line. 

“the” added above line; “our” crossed out. 

“100” added above line. 


“about” added above line. 


“carrying” added above line and substituted for 
“taking,” which was crossed out. 


This ends the gathering. 

This begins a gathering. “Though” added later; 
“very” added above line and substituted for 
“ready &.” 


“but” crossed out. 


“filled” added above line; “with” should be added 
after filled. 


“so let them” added above line; “why could they” 
added above line and substituted for “that was 
not,” which was crossed out. 
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“not” added above line and substituted for crossed 
out words [illegible]. 


“&" crossed out. 
“besides &” added above line. 


“sympthoms” [sic]; “at various times” added above 
line. 


“began talking to” added above line and 
substituted for crossed out words [illegible]. 


“suceeded” [sic]. 

“tolorate” [sic]. 

“Charlotte” added above line; “Miss” crossed out. 
“prefered” [sic]. 


“which” added above line and substituted for crossed 
out words [illegible]; “ever” added above line. 


“the” crossed out and replaced by “my,” which was 
added above line. 


“hinderance” [sic] added above line and substituted 
for “annoyance,” which was crossed out. 


Begins a gathering of four pages. It is an alternate 
version of a section of the previous page and 
appears here in brackets. 


1626 
1627 
1635 
1640 
1641 
1645 


1649 


1655 


1656 


1665 


1666 


1667 


1668 


1669 
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“200” added above line. 

“hinderance” [sic]. 

“rapidly” added above line. 

“274” added to bottom right margin. 
The alternate version ends after “Lady.” 
“300” added above line. 


After “he,” “stopped” added above line and crossed 
out; “paused” crossed out. 


“hastily leaving her seat” added above line and sub- 
stituted for “getting up,” which was crossed out. 


“on the sofa” added above line; “hastily” crossed 
out. 


“400” added above line; “if it is Arthur is” crossed 
out. 


“at the door & he had felt” crossed out. 


“you without make him any” crossed out; “in as 
quickly as possible—” added above line. 


“Lady else — & if it not as is most” crossed out; 
“likely, Why shd. you” crossed out. Lefroy might 
have meant to cross out “If, he is’; alternately, she 
may have left in the repetitive phrase for emphasis. 


“much more likely it is some other,” crossed out; 
“person what have you to do with” crossed out; 
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1674 
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1679 


1680 


1681 


1682 


1683 


1686 


1687 


1688 


1692 
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“it” crossed out. 

“Let Morgan answer” crossed out. 

“his own bell” crossed out. 

“I suppose” added above line. 

“afraid” added above line; “the slight” crossed out. 
Lefroy left a blank in the manuscript after “to.” She 
was apparently undecided about the word she 
wished to use and left it for future revision; the 
intent is “soften” or “obscure.” “noise” added 
above line; “sound” crossed out. 

Lefroy left another blank after “Bell.” 

“mere” added above line. 


“it was” added above line. 


“mere” added above line. “816” added to bottom 
left margin. 


“100” added above line. 


“perhaps” added above line and substituted for 
“most likely,” which was crossed out. 


“them” added above line and substituted for 
“they,” which was crossed out. 


“do” crossed out. 


“Lady Denham’s” crossed out. 
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1707 
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A line is crossed heavily out, followed by two other 
crossed out lines: “duty bound.” said Sidney, to/ 
drink at the Hollis arms.” 


“opened — Morgan came in” added above line; “of 
the [illegible] was gently opened” crossed out. 


“& advancing a few steps towards,” added above 
line. 
“by Morgan who coming a few” crossed out; “Mr. 


Sidney Parker said” added above line; “step into 
the” crossed out; crossed out words [illegible]. 


“Mr.” crossed out. “190” added in bottom margin. 
This ends the gathering. 


A gathering of four pages [two blank] begins here. 
“if you cd” added above line; “to” crossed out; 
“him” added above line; “you” crossed out; 


“minute” added above line; “moment” crossed out. 


“table” added above line and crossed out, followed 
by crossed out words [illegible]. 


Preceded by a crossed out line: “& supposing Lady 
Denham to have”; “read it” crossed out. 


“quote” crossed out. 


A blank follows “D’; “D” probably refers to 
Diana. 
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1765 


1770 
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Crossed out words [illegible] following “&.” 


The manuscript ends here on a note of suspense. 
The gatherings that follow relate Clara’s past, and 
probably were meant to follow this section after 
the addition of a transition. 


A fold of four pages numbered in pencil: “1,” “2,” 
“3," “4,” at the top right of each corner. 


“asuredly” [sic] added above line in pencil. 


“ed” added above line after “neglect”; “of” crossed 
out. 


Following this line are four crossed out lines: 
“some times even filled with tears/ eyes that under 
hardship & ill/ usage were scarcely were known 
to/ keep.” 


“had ever” added above line. 


Following this line is a passage which is entirely 
crossed out in pencil: “He, affectionate & impul- 
sive/ eager in pursuit of whatever/ object he had in 
view, but easily/ discouraged — honest in word 
&/ deed yet continually imposing/ on those who 
trusted him, &/ most of all imposing on himself.” 


“alledged” [sic]. 
“thus partially” added above line. 


“services” added above line. 
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“& she became” crossed out; “thenceforth” added 
above line; “as she” crossed out. A line follows that 
has been crossed out: “grew in years age & 
thoughts more & more.” 

“of a household drudge” crossed out. 

“as she” added above line; “more &” crossed out. 
“more” crossed out. 

“as a lamp post” added above line. 

The gathering ends here. 

A new gathering of four pages begins here. 
“done” crossed out; first “to be” should be deleted. 


“first” crossed out after “not.” 


“doubt” added above line and substituted for 
“thought,” which was crossed out. 


“a morsel” added above line in pencil. 
“was” crossed out. 
“y slowly” crossed out. 


“teacher” added above line and substituted for 
“assistant,” which was crossed out. 


“mange-” [sic]. 


QP werentn come-—-- ne --— 


1918 


1919 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1940 


1960 


1966 


1967 


1972 


1973 


1980 


1986 
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“listened &” added above line; “to all that her 
Uncle” crossed out. 


“said” crossed out; “in reply” and “much” added 
above line. 


“felt” added above line; “thought all” crossed out; 
“what” added above line. 


“that” crossed out; “required of her to be” added 
above line; “& fully resolved to follow his advice” 
crossed out in the line below. This ends the 
gathering. 


One leaf with one stub pasted over another where 
the other leaf should be. 


“order &” added above line. 

“progressed” added above line; “went” crossed out. 
“Mr. B.” should be “Mr. B.'s.” 

“had” crossed out. 


“about it or how” added above line; “say in reply 
or” crossed out. The gathering ends here. 


A gathering of four pages begins here. “did” added 
above line; “d” added above line; “er” after “Mr. B” 
crossed out. 


Lefroy introduces Mrs. Cavendish Dawes, a 
woman with a mysterious air about her, who is a 
potential employer of Clara. 


“perhaps” added above line. 
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“mitigate her” added above line; “alloy her appre- 
hensions” crossed out. 


“time” crossed out. 


Preceding this line is “congratulated himself on the” 
crossed out; “having by his own” added above line; 
“alertness with which he had” crossed out. Following 
this line is a crossed out line beginning “for her,” 
followed by crossed out and illegible words. 


“as well as” added above line. “agilely” is a ques- 
tionable reading; the word is barely legible. 


“for” crossed out. 


“to the presence” added above line; “by” crossed 
out. 


“the circumstance” added above line; “it” crossed 
out. 


“Mrs.” crossed out. 


“she had done so—” added above line. “C.D. did 
know” crossed out. 


“had” crossed out after “C.D.” 
“she” crossed out before “very.” 
“the” should have been inserted before “office.” 


aoa 


y” crossed out before “me.” 
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2134 
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crossed out words [illegible] before “a.” 
Gathering ends here. 

Gathering of four pages begins here. 

“answered” added above line; “send” crossed out. 


“many” or similar word should have been added 
after “great.” 


crossed out words [illegible] after “up”; “with” 
should haved been added after “up.” 


crossed out words [illegible] after “with.” 


“supposed it was all at an end” precedes this line 
and is crossed out. 


“rather” added above line; “very” crossed out. 
“looks” added above line; “is” crossed out. 
“What are” added above line. 

“you talking about? The objection was to the” added 
above line. Following this line is a line crossed out: 
“it, was not [illegible] bonnet or gown.” 

“face & not to the Bonnet or gown” added above 
line. Following this line is a crossed out line: “face 


that was objected to.” 


“shd. not be considering” added above line; “is not” 
crossed out at end. 


2141 


2142 
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2147 


2149 


2151 


2160 


2161 


2165 


2166 


2171 
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“this” added above line; “it” crossed out. 


“never” added above line; “not” crossed out; “so” 
crossed out and added above line; “answer for it” 
added above line; “be bound” crossed out. 


crossed out words [illegible]; “wd” added above 
line before “either” and crossed out; “wd.” added 
above line. 


“day” added above line. 


“tone” added above line; crossed out words [illegi- 
ble]. 


“who were” added above line; the text could also 
read “to any of those who were present.” 


The gathering ends here. 


A gathering of four pages begins here. The text in 
brackets, which begins here, is an alternate text. 


“on account of” added above line; “for her own” 
crossed out. 


“inconvenience to herself” added above line; crossed 
out words [illegible]; “disappointment” crossed out. 


“Well- to be sure” added above line; “Perhaps” 
crossed out. 


“Clara’s gown is dusty there is no denying” added 
above line. Following this line is a crossed out line: 
“she did not Clara being.” 
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“it” added above line; crossed out words [illegible]; 
“her straw bonnet is” added above line; “it is not 
such” crossed out; crossed out words [illegible]. 


“is as good as new—” added above line; “meaning 
neither now that she has” crossed out. “is” should 
be crossed out. 


“taken to a straw bonnet” crossed out; “Nonsense” 
added above line. 


“my Dear it was neither the gown nor” added 
above line. 


“my dear said her” crossed out. 


“interrupted” added above line; “nor the gown” 
crossed out. 


“that was objected to— & it is’ added above line; 
“and it would be better” crossed out. 


“to be regretted that” added above line; “if” crossed 
out; “were” crossed out; “is not” added beneath 
the line. 


“glancing” added above line; “looking” crossed 
out. 


“stitching” added above line; “putting out” crossed 
out. 


“out over” added above line; “with” crossed out. 


“Breton” [sic]. 
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“very” added above line. 
“was” crossed out. 


Five diagonal lines cross out the rest of the page: 
“The next day Mr. Brereton returned/ to his column 
of advertisements,/ but in turning over the Paper/ 
in search of it his eye fell on/ the paragraph of fash- 
ionable/ arrivals/ The day after this catastrophe/ 
Mr. B. sought again his/ in the [added above line]/ 
column of advertisements but in/ turning over 
[“over” crossed out]/ the right page his eye/ fell 
unwontedly on the bit of/ fashionable arrivals & 
what should/ he see lead apparent the [added 
above line] a certain Hotel.” 


The two preceding lines, “Lady Denham from her 
Seat in/ Sussex,” should have been crossed out. 


“sought for a” crossed out. 


“during” added above line and substituted for “of” 
which was not crossed out; “at a” added above 
line; “he found” crossed out. 


“certain Hotel - he read” added above line; “from 
her seat in Sussex Lady D” on the following line is 
crossed out. 


This line begins another alternate version of the 
text and has brackets around it. 


“occasioned” crossed out; “at” should be crossed 
out. 
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“Buonaparte” is the pre-1796 spelling of 
“Bonaparte.” 


This ends the gathering. 


A gathering of four pages begins here. “Mr. 
Brereton come home from his office” crossed out 
on the following line. 


“as he,” crossed out words [illegible]; and “one 
evening” added above line. The following line is 


crossed out: “one evening later than usual, & as 
he.” 


crossed out words [illegible]; “rather later than he” 
added above line. 


“spoke eagerly. My Dear! Mrs” crossed out; 
“usually returned from his office” added above line; 
“Brereton. then perceiving that she was” crossed 
out; “his wife” added above line and crossed out. 


“looking round” added above line; “and” crossed 
out; crossed out words [illegible]. 


“body” added above line; “one” crossed out. 


“made her appearance from” added above line; 
“came from” crossed out. 


“carrying over her arm a” added above line; 
“bringing” and “needle” crossed out. 


“news for you” added above line; “a piece of” 
crossed out. 


“tone of” and “various” added above line; “her” 
crossed out. 
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2274 


2278 


2284 
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“articles of clothing” added above line; “load of 
work” crossed out. 


“C. Dawes” crossed out; illegible word written 
above line; crossed out words [illegible]. 


“was going” added above line; crossed out words 
[illegible]. 


“only” crossed out; “though” added above line. 
“tomorrow” added above line; “in a g” crossed out. 


Preceding this line is a crossed out line: swarming 
down the banister than”; “they do” crossed out. 


“&" crossed out. 
“re” crossed out after “B.” 
“way” added above line; “manner” crossed out. 


“listen” added above line; “attend” crossed out. 


“ceased to” added above line; “had” crossed out; 
“ed” of “linger” crossed out. 


“now” added above line; crossed out words [illeg- 
ible]; “England” should be “London.” 


“the” added above line; “how it all” crossed out. 
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“particulars” added above line; “happened” crossed 
out. 


Lefroy introduces Mr. Hickson, Clara's step-father. 
“Grandee”: possibly Lefroy meant “Grander.” 


“the country” added above line; crossed out words 
[illegible]; “shire” crossed out. 


Lefroy introduces Mr. Turner, a cousin of Lady 
Denham. 


“off” crossed out. 
“was” added above line; “off” added above line and 
crossed out; crossed out words [illegible]; “be” added 


above line; “of” crossed out. 


“certain” added above line, followed by crossed 
out words [illegible]. 


This line is followed by three crossed out lines: 
“mentioning their circumstances (“Long enough 
as” added above line)/ Mr. Brereton added that in 
all/ probability Turner had.” 

“at” added above line; “about” crossed out. 


“guinee” [sic]. The gathering ends here. 


This begins a gathering of four pages; two pages 
are blank. 
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crossed out words [illegible] after “is.” 
“just” added above line. 


“decent” added above line; “contented” crossed 
out. 


“sent me back” added above line; “returned one” 
added above line and crossed out. 


“answer” added above line; “reply” crossed out. 
This page consists of several variant texts of a 
sentence; none have been crossed out. Those that 
have been set in brackets seem the least likely 
choices for a final text. This page is of interest 
because it shows Lefroy at work revising her text. 
“always” crossed out. 

“any” added above line. 

“a woman” crossed out. 

“& could never” crossed out. 


“pow” crossed out. 


The following leaf is blank. 
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ANNA ILEIFIROY 


INTRODUCTION to 
the “REMINISCENCES” 


Too often little is known of the personal 
life of an author because of a lack of contem- 
porary recollections of that author by friends or 
relatives. Such accounts are essential as the 
basis for a good biography. In the case of Jane 
Austen, only three remembrances by relatives 
who actually knew Austen have previously been 
available to scholars: “Biographical Notice of 
the Author” by her brother Henry Austen (dated 
Dec. 13, 1817) in the first edition of Northanger 
Abbey and Persuasion; My Aunt Jane Austen 
by her niece Caroline Austen (written in 1867, 
but not published until 1952); and the most 
comprehensive of the three, Memoir of Jane 
Austen (1870) by her nephew James Edward 
Austen-Leigh.? 

James Edward Austen-Leigh (Edward to 
the family) initially was reluctant to comply with 
a request that he write a recollection of his aunt. 
Austen-Leigh foresaw three major difficulties. 
There was first the problem of writing about a 
subject who, with the exception of her career as 
a writer, led a life little different from that of her 
contemporaries: “Hers wasa mind well balanced 
on a basis of good sense, sweetened by an 
affectionate heart, and regulated by fixed prin- 
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ciples; so that she was to be distinguished from 
many other amiable and sensible women only 
by that peculiar genius which shines out clearly 
enough in her works, but of which a biographer 
can make little use.” 

A second difficulty was Austen-Leigh’s 
age. He had been the youngest mourner at Jane 
Austen’s funeral more than fifty years before, 
and had only a limited memory of his aunt. His 
lack of substantial direct knowledge led to what 
Austen-Leigh considered his most significant 
problem: the need to locate enough documen- 
tation from which to compose an interesting 
and complete account of his aunt. Original 
source material was scarce, as he noted in his 
Memoir: “When first I was asked to put 
together a memoir of my aunt, I saw reasons for 
declining the attempt.... I...knew the extreme 
scantiness of the materials out of which it must 
be constructed.”? 

Jane Austen chose to lead a private life 
and not to move in the literary circles of her 
time; as a result, contemporary authors rarely 
mentioned her. Austen-Leigh relied upon the 
oral and written recollections of the family — 
principally those provided by his sisters 
Caroline Austen and Jane Anna Austen Lefroy: 
“My chief assistants have been my sisters, Mrs. 
B. Lefroy and Miss Austen, whose recollections 
of our aunt are, on some points, more vivid 
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than my own. I have not only been indebted to 
their memory for facts, but have sometimes used 
their words. Indeed some passages towards the 
end of the work were entirely written by the lat- 
ter.”* Although Austen-Leigh lists Anna Lefroy 
as one of his principal sources, he in fact incor- 
porated into his Memoir only a small part of the 
information contained in Lefroy’s manuscript. 

At the request of Austen-Leigh, Lefroy 
wrote her reminiscences of Jane Austen, pro- 
bably in 1867.5 The ‘‘Reminiscences” 
manuscript is divided into three parts: Lefroy’s 
notes on her ownership of Austen’s Sanditon 
fragment; her recollections of her aunt written 
in letter form to Edward; and five pages of 
various drafts of her recollections. Lefroy’s 
descendants owned this manuscript until it was 
sold as Lot 269 at the December 13, 1977 auc- 
tion at Sotheby Parke Bernet.® 

Scholars, however, were aware of the 
existence of Lefroy’s recollections. R. W. Chap- 
man, in his edition of Austen’s letters, notes 
their existence in his list of “Other Primary 
Sources.”” Constance Hill and M. A. Austen- 
Leigh used small passages from Lefroy’s work in 
their respective books about Jane Austen.® The 
quotations these biographers attributed to 
Lefroy, however, all differ slightly from the 
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actual wording of the “Reminiscences.” Some 
passages attributed to Lefroy, but not part of 
her manuscript, have also been used by Hill and 
other Austen biographers. The discrepancies in 
text are probably the result of the use of more 
than one source. Mrs. Bellas, Lefroy’s daughter, 
is listed as a source by both Chapman and Hill. 
These scholars probably did not use Lefroy’s 
manuscript, the original source. Rather they 
worked from either Mrs. Bellas’s oral recol- 
lections or from her unpublished volume of 
written memories, which contained substantial 
additions.’ 

In the first section of the “Reminis- 
cences,” Lefroy notes her ownership of the 
Sanditon manuscript, briefly describes it, and 
summarizes the story. The section consists of 
one folded sheet of laid writing paper without a 
watermark, written on the recto and verso of 
the first leaf (8-1/8” x 5-1/4"). There are two 
corrections made at a later date with a different 
ink. At the bottom of the second page is a note 
of authentication written by Lefroy’s grand- 
daughter, Isabel Lefroy: “The above is written 
by Jane Austen’s niece ‘Anna’ Lefroy, née 
Austen my grandmother.” 

The second section of the “Reminiscences” 
begins “My dear Edward” and consists of six 
folded leaves (6-1/2” x 4-1/8”), on ordinary 
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wove writing paper without watermarks and 
unstitched. The last leaf and the verso of the last 
written leaf are blank. This section is neither 
dated nor signed by Lefroy. A number of dele- 
tions and additions have been made in the 
manuscript, both at the time of writing and 
after a later reading; therefore it is probably a 
copy of the letter she sent to Edward. 

Lefroy, like Austen-Leigh, acknowledges 
that her personal memories of Jane Austen are 
limited: “I am sorry to say that my reminis- 
cences are few—wonderfully so considering 
how much I was with her in childhood, & how 
much intercourse I had with her for a few years 
at a later period” (lines 45-50). Notwithstanding 
her apparent feelings of inadequacy, however, 
Lefroy managed to remember and record a 
number of details that bring Jane Austen to life: 
Jane and Cassandra walking in the sloppy lane 
between Steventon and Dean in their pattens, 
their father speaking of Jane and Cassandra as 
“the Girls” (long after Lefroy considered the 
term appropriate), Jane's gift for story telling 
and amusing young children, and her relation- 
ship with her nieces as they grew older and 
developed adult concerns. 

The last section of the “Reminiscences” 
consists of two folded sheets of wove writing 
paper without watermarks (6-1/2” x 4-1/8"). 
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One sheet is written on all four sides and the 
other is written on one page only. Both folded 
sheets contain a number of deletions and addi- 
tions, suggesting, as with the letter to Edward, a 
working draft. Some of the information here 
repeats material in Edward's letter; for example, 
remembrances of Jane Austen's relationship 
with her nieces and nephews — her ability to 
entertain them with her story telling skills and 
her importance as a confidant. New informa- 
tion is also included — Lefroy’s recollections 
about hearing Pride and Prejudice read and 
details about Austen’s appearance. 

The publication of Lefroy’s “Reminis- 
cences” in complete form for the first time is of 
primary importance to biographers of Jane 
Austen. Original source material on Austen’s life 
is scarce, as Austen-Leigh noted over one hun- 
dred years ago. The publication of new infor- 
mation about her from one of the relatives who 
knew her best is therefore of major significance 
to Jane Austen scholarship. 


NOTES 


1. Henry Austen, “Biographical Notice of the 
Author,” in Jane Austen, Northanger Abbey & Persua- 
sion (London: C. Roworth, 1818); Caroline Austen, 
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My Aunt Jane Austen (London: Spottiswoode, Ballan- 
tyne, 1952); and James Edward Austen-Leigh, A Memoir 
of Jane Austen (London: Richard Bentley, 1870). 


2. James Edward Austen-Leigh, A Memoir of Jane 
Austen, Second Edition (London: Richard Bentley, 
1871), p. 196. 


3. Austen-Leigh, p. 195. 
4. Austen-Leigh, footnote to p. 3. 


5. David Gilson, A Bibliography of Jane Austen 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982), p. 596. Gilson notes 
that Caroline Austen wrote her memoirs of Jane Austen 
in 1867. Since both Caroline Austen and Anna Lefroy 
were setting down their recollections for Austen-Leigh’s 
memoir, Lefroy also probably wrote her reminiscences 
about this time. 


6. B. C. Southam, ed., Jane Austen's ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison’ (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1980), p. 4. The 
recollections were enclosed in an envelope of Austen 
materials that had been labeled by Louis Langlois Lefroy, 
Anna Lefroy’s granddaughter. The description pertinent 
to the “Reminiscences” reads: “Recollections of Jane 
Austen by her niece ‘Anna’ Lefroy (née Austen) written I 
believe for her half brother J E Austen Leigh’s memoir of 
his Aunt.” 
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7. R. W. Chapman, Jane Austen's Letters to Her Sister 
Cassandra and Others (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1932), 
I, «xvii: “Anna Lefroy: unpublished Reminiscences by 
J. A.’s niece, in the possession of Miss Isabel Lefroy.” 


8. Constance Hill, Jane Austen: Her Homes & Her 
Friends (London: John Lane, 1902); and Mary Augusta 
Austen-Leigh, Personal Aspects of Jane Austen (London: 
John Murray, 1920). 


9. Chapman, p. xxxviii. He lists in his sources under 
“Secondary Authorities’: “Mrs. Bellas, daughter of Anna 
Lefroy: (1) unpublished volume of reminiscences, based 
on her mother’s volume but with substantial additions; in 
the possession of Miss Isabel Lefroy.” 


ANNA AUSTEN LEFROY’S NOTES 
ON SANDITON 


I have in my possession a few pages 
of M.S. the last effort of my dear Aunt’s 
pen. [The] story began, according to her 
own date, when her health was rapidly 
declining Jany 27. 1817 & of which the 

last words 
were written March 19th At that time 
she kept a good deal in her own room, 
but when equal to anything she could 
always find pleasure in composition. 
The greater portion of the M.S. is in her 
own peculiarly neat hand writing, but 
a few passages are in a larger & weaker 
hand; evidently having been first written 
with a pencil — The story was too 
little advanced to enable one to form 
any idea of the plot; but Sanditon, a 
newly sprung up Watering Place seems 
intended for the principal scene of 
action — The few characters introduced 
are all, more or less, interested in the 
success of the place — two most especially 
so: Mr. Parker a Gentleman of some 
property in the neighbourhood, & a 

Lady Denham. 
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In travalling from London to their 25 
own home Mr. & Mrs. Parker meet with an 
accident which detains them on the 
road, & brings them acquainted with 
the family of Heywood: kind hearted 
hospitable people; and when at last 30 
able to pursue their journey a Daughter 
of the house accompanies them to 
Sanditon. Lady Denham, Mr. Parker's 
most influential colleague is considerably 
older, & in some points considerably 35 
wiser than himself — 

She is thus introduced— 

“Every neighbourhood” &c. 


This ends the manuscript in Lefroy’s hand. 
At the bottom in dark ink is the following note: 
“The above is written by/ Jane Austen’s niece 
‘Anna’/ Lefroy, née Austen my/ grandmother./ 
M. Isabel Lefroy” 
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REMINISCENCES OF AUNT JANE 
BY ANNA AUSTEN LEFROY 


PART I: A Letter to Edward Austen from his sister 


Anna Austen Lefroy 


My dear Edward 


You have asked 
me to put on paper my recollections 
of Aunt Jane, & to do so would be 
on both accounts a labour of love 
had I a sufficiency of material. 
I am sorry to say that my reminis= 
=censes are few — wonderfully so 
considering how much I was with 
her in childhood, & how much 
intercourse I had with her for a 
few years at a later period — 
I look back to the first, but find 
little that I can grasp of any 
substance or interest. It seems 
now all so shadowy! I remember 
the frequent visits of my two Aunts, 
& how they walked in winter 
through the sloppy lane between 
Steventon & Dean in their pattens; 
commonly worn at that time 
by Gentlewomen. but still better 
I remember my own first 
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& the pride with which I 
marked the 
garden paths with their rings 
One never though of Aunts, or 
perhaps of any grown up people, 
as young.— but they must 
have been very young women 
at the time to which I refer; 
& later, when I was perhaps 7 or 
10 years old I recollect thinking 
it so odd of Grand Papa to speak 
of them as the girls — “Where 
are the Girls? Are the Girls 
gone out?” Aunt Jane at the 
time of my birth was not much 
over 17 —“Jane Austen born 
16 Dec. 1775 — privately baptised 
17 Dec 1775 — Recd. into the Church 
5 April 1776 — Sponsors Revd. Sm. Cooke 
Rector of Bookham Surrey — 
Mrs Jane Austen of Sevenoaks [Heref.] 
Father’s Uncle’s Wife —Mrs. Musgrove 
of [Chinnon] Oxon”. So entered by 
her Father in family Bible. 
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In later years Aunt Jane’s personal 
appearance must be as well re- 
-membered by you as by me. 

The figure tall & slender not 
drooping — but well balanced as was 
proved by her light & firm step. 

The complexion of that rather rare sort 
which seems limited to the light 
Brunette — a mottled skin, not fair, but 
perfectly clear & healthy in it’s hue: 
the fine naturally curling hair; 

neither light nor dark — the bright 
hazel eyes to match — the rather 
small but well shaped nose — 

one wonders that with all these 
advantages she could yet fail 

of being a very handsome woman! 

of the 2 Sisters 

Aunt Jane was the almost universal 
favorite with children — Her 
manners with them were so playful 

& her long circumstantial stories 

so delightful! There were continued 
from time to time at every 
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possible opportunity — woven out of 
nothing as she proceeded, but her 

own happy talent for invention — 

Ah, “if but one of them could be 
recovered.” I have said that 

she was a 

greater favorite with children than Aunt Cassa 
which is true but the young people 

at Godmersham were the exception 
They liked her to play with them 

they liked her to tell them stories 

but they were not really fond 

of her — I believe that their 

Mother was not — at least that 

she very much preferred the elder 
sister — a little talent went a 

great way with the G Bs & much talent 
wd have been great deal too far with the 
Goodnestone Bridge —This 

preference lasted for a good while 

nor do I think that there was 

ever any abatement of the 

love the young Knights felt 

for their Aunt Cassandra 
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Time however, as it always does, 
brought new impressions, or modifica- 
-tion of the old ones; in the latter 
years of Aunt Jane’s life there 

grew up an especial feeling 

between herself & her eldest niece 

of that family — a confidence placed on 
one side meeting with sympathy 

& sound advice on the other — The 
particular circumstances were never fully 
known to me, & would not be to 

the present purpose but the 

matter was never really revealed to 
Aunt Cassandra — “To tell Aunt Jane 
anything I once observed is the 

same thing as to tell Aunt C. 

you are mistaken was the reply 

Aunt Jane is entirely to be 

trusted — They were so much 

to each other those Sisters! 

they seemed to 

live a life to themselves, & 

that nobody but themselves 

knew. I will not say their true 

but their full feelings & opinions 
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upon any subject. But all this 
brings me to the time, the two 
years before my marriage & the 
two or three years after, during 
which we lived, as you know 
almost close to Chawton, when 
I had my greatest share of intimacy 
with Aunt Jane — The original 
17 years between us seeming 
reduced to 7 — or nothing— 
It was my amusement during one 
summer visit to procure 
novels from a circulating Library 
at Alton, & after running them 
over to relate the stories of them to Aunt Jane, 
it was her amusement also, 
as she sat over some needle 
work, work of charity I 
must observe in which I fear 
that I took no other part — 
& greatly we both enjoyed it 
& so did Aunt C. assuredly & 
in her quiet way with one piece 
of nonsense leading to another 
she wd. exclaim How can you 
both be so foolish! & entreat 
us not to make her laugh 

so much 
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One of these novels was a very 
lengthy affair written by a 

Mrs. Hunter of Norwich — I am sorry 
that I can not remember the Title 

for I shd. like to look it over again 
There was no harm in it whatever 
only in a most unaccountable 

way the same story about the 

same people most of whom I 

believe had died before the real 

story began was repeated at 

least 3 times over—This was written a few 
weeks after in reply to a note 

& some thread papers (one of the 
trumpery fancy works of the day) 
purporting to be sent by Mrs. 

Hunter of Norwich. 


Miss Jane Austen begs her best 
thanks may be conveyed to Mrs. H. 
of Norwich for the Thread paper 
which she has been so kind as to 
send her by Mrs Austen & which 
will be always very valuable 

on account of the spirited sketches 
(made it is supposed by Nicholson 
or Glover) of those most interesting 
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spots, Tarefield Hall, the Mill, 

& above all — the Tomb of Howard's 
wife — of the faithful representation 
of which Miss JA is undoutedly 

a good judge having spent so many 
summers at Tarefield Abbey 

the delighted guest of the worthy 
Mrs. Wilson — Miss J.A’s tears 
have flowed over each sweet 

sketch in such a way as wd. do Mrs. 
H. heart good to see; if Mrs. H 

cd. understand all Miss J.As 

interest in the subject she wd 
certainly have the kindness 

to publish at least 4 vols more 
about the Flint family, & 

especially wd. give many further 
particulars on that part of it 

which Mrs. H. has hitherto handled 
too briefly — viz the 

History of Mary Flint’s marriage 
with Howard 

Miss JA can not close 

this small epitome of the 
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miniature of an abridgement 
of her thanks & admiration 
without expressing her sincere hopes 
that Mrs. H is provided at Norwich 240 
with a more safe conveyance 
to London than Alton can now 
boast — as the Car of Falkenstein 
which was the pride of that 
Town was overturned within 245 
the last 10 days” 
The Car of Falkenstein, 
but at that time called 
Falkner’s coach relates to 
some former nonsence of 250 
mine — 





PART II: Further Reminiscences 


[I have no very early 
recollection of either Aunt at that 
early [period] to which I first referred — only 
their general appearance, & especially 
the shape, the set on that is, of 
their bonnets. The bonnets in 
themselves were precisely alike 
in material, colours, & trimming 
but it was my amusement to 
guess, & I believe I did always 
guess right which bonnet & which 
Aunt belonged to each other — 
Aunt Jane was the general favorite 
with children — her manner 
with them was so playful & 
her long circumstantial stories 
so delightful! These were continued 
from time to time & 
claimed on every 
possible opportunity: 
woven as she proceeded out 
of nothing but her own happy talent 
for invention — Ah! if but one 
of them could now 

be recovered! ] 
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I cannot remember distinctly 

the face of either Aunt at 

that earliest period to which I have referred 
only 

their general appearance, & 

especially the shape, the set on 

that is, of their bonnets, for the 

bonnets themselves were in all 

respects — both as to material 

colour & trimming precisely 

alike — but it was my amusement 

to guess, & I could always guess 

right which bonnet & which 

Aunt belonged to each other — 

Aunt Jane was the general 

favorite with children — as well 

she might be — her manners 

were so playful, & her long 

circumstantial stories, 

continued from time 

to time & invented for the 

occasion were so delightful — 

I would give any thing now 

to have the power of recalling 

them 

but other things 
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have been more completely, 

& more strangely obliterated — 
I have been told that her 
earliest Novels, certainly P. & P 
were read aloud in the 
Parsonage at Dean when I was 
in the room — & not expected 
to listen — that I did listen 
with all my might, was so 
much interested & talked so 
much afterwards about Jane & 
Elizabeth that it was resolved 
for prudence sake to read 

no more of the story aloud 

in my hearing — This was 


related to me a long time afterwards 
when the Novel had been published 
& when it was thought that the names 


would recall to my recollection 
that early interest, — 

It was not 

so, I remembered nothing of 
the sort — [I have since that] 
as Aunt Jane was generally 

a greater favorite with children 
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than Aunt Cassandra — which is true 
but the young people of Godmersham 
were the exception — they liked 

her stories well enough, but were 

not really fond of her — I believe 
that their mother was not, or 

at any rate that she very much preferred 
the elder Sister — This preference 
lasted for many years, nor do | 

think that there was ever any 
abatement of love between the 

young Knights & their Aunt C. 

Time however produced in this 

case, as it does in most, 

new impressions, or modifications 

of old ones, & I know that during 
the latter years of Aunt Js life 

there sprung up an especial 

feeling between herself & eldest 

niece of that family a confidence 

of sympathy 

& sound advice on one side, 

There was the strictest 

gratitude for sympathy & 

sound advice. 

The circumstances are not very 
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much known to me — & the 
matter was never even revealed 

to Aunt Cassandra — “To tell Aunt 
Jane anything is just the same 

thing as telling Aunt Cassandra” 

I argued — You are mistaken 

my Cousin answered gravely 

I know by experience that 

Aunt Jane is entirely to be 
trusted— 
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NOTES on the “REMINISCENCES” 
(Arranged by line number) 


3 “h” should be “the.” 


5 “& of which the last words” added above line, 
written in different ink at a later date. “At that 
time” (line 6) was originally written on this line. 


6 “were written March 19th” added above line, 
written in different ink at a later date. 


25 “travalling” [sic]. 

39 A gathering begins here. 

44 “then” crossed out; “a” added above line. 
57 “s” crossed out after “lane.” 


58 “pattens” were a type of overshoe with wooden 
soles on an iron ring, worn by women of this 
period, especially those who lived in the country. 
They raised the wearer above the ground to keep 
the water or mud off the feet. They made noise on 
a hard surface and left a pattern in the ground. 


60 “&” crossed out. 


62 The verso of the last leaf of this gathering is blank. 
“with what” crossed out; “the” added above line; 
“with which” added above line; “saw the” crossed 
out. 
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“of” added above line. 

“D.d.P.” added above line, meaning unknown. 
“7” should perhaps be “9.” 

“baptised” [sic]. 

Rev. S. Cooke, Jane’s godfather, was married to 
Mrs. Austen’s cousin. Jane Austen visited them a 
number of times. 

“Heref.”: unable to determine if Sevenoaks was 
located in Hertfordshire. Mrs. Jane Austen was the 
wife of Francis Austen, George Austen’s uncle and 
benefactor. 

Mrs. Musgrove was a relative of Jane’s mother. 
“Chinnon”: unable to locate a town named Chin- 
non. The text is barely legible, so the reference 


possibly could be to another town. 


This begins the first page of the second gathering of 
four pages. 


“but” crossed out. 


“light” added above line and substituted for “form” 
which was not crossed out. 


“mottled” added above line. 


“perfectly” added above line & substituted for 
“rather,” which was crossed out. 
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“greater favorite with’ added above line and 
substituted for “the almost universall [sic] 
favorite,” which was not crossed out. “Cassa” is an 
abbreviation for Cassandra. 


“with the G Bs” added above line. “G Bs” refers to 
the Knight family who lived in Godmersham. 


“wd have been” added above line. 

“Goodnestone Bridge” refers to a bridge near where 
the Knight family lived. Lefroy is therefore referring 
to the Knight family. 


“their” added above line. 


“the” crossed out & replaced by “her” which was 
added above line. The eldest niece is Fanny Knight. 


“placed” added above line. 

“of” crossed out. 

“particular” added above line. 

illegible word added above line over “but.” 
“never really” added above line. 


line beneath, “it used to seem almost as if,” is crossed 
out. 


“nobody else” crossed out. 


Hill quotes the passage beginning “the two” in Jane 
Austen: Her Homes & Her Friends (1902) beginning 
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on page 194. She cites as her source Miss Lefroy, a 
granddaughter of James Austen. Miss Lefroy tells 
of her mother’s youth and then writes: “But I will 
copy my mother’s own account.” She did not copy 
it very accurately, or was unable to read the 
manuscript, or was using a different manuscript 
since there are a number of differences. 


“I had my greatest share of” added above line & 
substituted for “there was the greatest,” which was 
crossed out. 

“my” added above line and substituted for “the” 
which was not crossed out; “during of one” added 
above line [“of” should have been crossed out]; 
“part of” crossed out. 

“for me” crossed out. 

“the stories of” added above line. 


“Ch” before “work” crossed out. 


“& so did Aunt C. assuredly &” added above line. 
The line that follows is crossed out and illegible. 


“in her quiet way” added above line. 


It is clear that Lefroy meant “exclaim” (as it appears 
in our text), but the manuscript reads “explain.” 


This begins page one of a new gathering of four 
pages. 
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“This was written” added above line. 

“Aunt Jane” crossed out. 

R. W. Chapman transcribes lines 204-246 as #102 
of his letters, and although Hill had included it in 
her book, he refers to it as unpublished. Chapman 
has “Mrs. Hemter” for “Mrs. Hunter,” and notes: 
“Mrs. Hemter is no doubt a misreading (F. C. 
Lefroy’s or my own) of Hunter. It is Hunter in Mrs. 
Bellas’s copy.” 

Chapman has “Mr.” for “Mrs.” 


Chapman reverses the order of “be always”: his 
text reads “always be.” 


Hill has “Fairfield” for “Tarefield.” 

Chapman adds “else” after “all” and omits “the.” 
“undoutedly” [sic]. 

Chapman inserts another sentence after “Wilson”: 
“It is impossible for any likeness to be more 
complete.” 

Chapman’s text reads “H’s heart.” 

Chapman has “Austen’s” for “J.As.” 

Hill has “Hint” for “Flint.” 


“lightly” crossed out. 


The verso of this leaf is blank. This page ends the 
letter to Edward. 
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Chapman omits “at Norwich.” 


A word following “Falkenstein” is illegible, but 
nothing seems lacking in the sentence. 


“nonsence” [sic]. 

This begins a new gathering of four pages, of which 
only the first is written on; “have no very early” 
added above line and substituted for “cannot 
remember distinctly,” which was not crossed out. 
“recollection” added above line; “the features” 
appears in the manuscript after “recollection,” but 
should be crossed out, as noted in our text. 

“to which I first referred” added above line; “period 


of their lives’ and “the” crossed out; “period” 
should not be crossed out. 


“as opp” crossed out. 
“I shd suppose” crossed out. 


“not always” crossed out and followed by crossed 
out words [illegible]; “possible” added above line. 


“happy” added above line. 


“Ah! if but one,” added above line, substituted for 
“How I wish that,” which was not crossed out. 


“any” crossed out; an extra “one” before “of” 
should have been crossed out. 
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This begins a gathering of four pages. 

“earliest” added above line; “to which I have 
referred” added above line; “of their lives” crossed 
out. 

“were” added above line. 

“woven” crossed out. 


“as she” crossed out. 


“I almost wonder how” crossed out. The line 
below, “they can be so obliterated,” crossed out. 


“Yet, it is” crossed out. 
“P. & P.” refers to Pride and Prejudice. 
crossed out word [illegible] before “was.” 


“a long time” added above line; “years” crossed 
out. 


“had been” added above line; “was” crossed out. 
“when” added above line. 

“would” added above line; “might” crossed out. 
“but the” crossed out. 

“it was not so & no” crossed out. 


“I have since that” [which should have been 
deleted] is added above line & substituted for “It 
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was with a,” which was crossed out. Line below, 
“meaning that wrote of Aunt J,” crossed out. 
“as” should be deleted. 
“that” added above line. 
“in her advice & a” crossed out. 
crossed out word [illegible] after “side.” 
“a strict” crossed out. “There was” follows 
“strictest” in the manuscript, but should be before 


it, as it appears in our text. 


“on one side” crossed out. Line below, “good 
faith,” crossed out. 


This page ends the gathering. 


“I know by experience that” added above line. 








APPENDIX A 


SOMEHOW LENGTHENED 
A Development of “Sanditon” 


by Alice Cobbett. 
London: Ernest Benn Limited, (1932), 
316 pages. 


Because this book is scarce and rather 
difficult to obtain, a detailed summary of the 
plot follows. 


Mr. Parker injures his ankle in an acci- 
dent near the Heywood home, and as a result 
becomes acquainted with the Heywoods, who 
tend his injury. To show his gratitude, Mr. 
Parker invites Charlotte, one of fourteen 
children and the oldest daughter still living at 
home, to visit his family at his residence — 
Trafalgar House, Sanditon. 

During her visit, Charlotte becomes 
acquainted with the Sanditon community, 
including Lady Denham, her niece and compan- 
ion Clara Brereton, her nephew Sir Edward 
Denham, and her niece Esther Denham. 
Charlotte enjoys the company of Clara and 
Esther, but she does not approve of Sir Edward, 
who is obsessed with his hero Lord Byron. 
After Charlotte's arrival, several other visitors 
appear. They include Mr. Parker's brothers and 
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sisters: Sidney (active and vigorous, with an 
adventurous nature); Arthur (a fat, pasty-faced, 
young valetudinarian); Maria; and Diana 
Parker. Mrs. Griffiths (head of a girls’ school); 
and her charges, the Beaufort sisters and Miss 
Lorelia Lambe (a wealthy young lady from the 
West Indies, who acts like a spoiled child, 
according to Charlotte); and Miss Lambe’s 
maid Manda are also new arrivals to Sanditon. 

To raise funds to help Fisherman Tassel 
and his family, victims of a recent storm, Mr. 
Parker suggests that a Public Breakfast and 
Fancy Fair be held under the patronage of Lady 
Denham and other notable residents of San- 
diton. The visitors and residents make various 
suggestions for Fair activities, including dancing, 
a stool-ball match, and fortune-telling, with 
the fortune-teller to be played by Miss Lambe’s 
maid, Manda. Lady Denham, because she wants 
to show up “that Barbados minx,” Miss Lambe, 
orders Charlotte, Esther, and Clara to accept 
money with which to purchase new gowns for 
the festivities. Charlotte, not being a relative, 
firmly refuses, but Lady Denham insists that 
her nieces obtain the gowns and gives them 
twelve guineas to make their purchases. Later 
Esther confides to Charlotte that she needs the 
money to pay a pressing debt of Sir Edward's 
and asks for Charlotte’s help in making a 
gown. The gowns and the féte are a success; 
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but the fortune-telling causes the most 
excitement. 

Arthur Parker, after hearing his fortune, 
is given a drink that contains a spider and a raw 
cock’s comb. He believes he has been poisoned, 
but Sidney, the world traveller, realizes that 
Arthur has been given a love philtre. From Miss 
Lambe’s reaction, it is apparent that the potion 
was not meant for Arthur, but rather for Sir 
Edward. | 

A few days later, Charlotte receives an 
urgent note from Esther Denham requesting her 
presence. Charlotte hurries to the Denham 
home where she finds the distraught Esther. 
Esther confides that her brother Sir Edward, 
with the help of smugglers, has kidnapped 
Clara Brereton. Esther begs for Charlotte's help; 
but Charlotte suggests that they need assistance 
from a sensible, calm person. At that moment, 
Sidney Parker appears, and they enlist his aid. 

Charlotte and Sidney go to Hastings, the 
site from which Sir Edward would be most likely 
to flee to the continent. The two separate in 
Hastings to see what information each can 
discover. 

During her stay, Charlotte meets Lady 
Westborough when they both become involved 
with a desperately ill woman and her starving 
children. Through Lady Westborough’s inter- 
vention with the dying woman's brother, 
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Charlotte is able to contact the smugglers who 
then take her to Clara. Clara and Charlotte con- 
vince the men that Clara is an innocent young 
woman who does not want to go away with Sir 
Edward. The two women are taken back to 
Hastings and released. Sir Edward and Clara's 
brother, Jervis Brereton, a lieutenant in a Foot 
Regiment, then appear. Brereton challenges Sir 
Edward to a duel, but the duel is averted when 
Sir Edward realizes he wishes to marry Clara. 

Shortly after this crisis is resolved, Lady 
Denham arrives. She has come to Hastings to 
prevent the elopement she fears may take place 
between Sir Edward and Miss Lambe. She is so 
relieved to find her fears groundless that she 
happily gives the penniless Clara a dowry. Miss 
Lambe appears moments later, intending to 
elope with Sir Edward, but Clara and Charlotte 
convince her that she would be very unhappy 
as Sir Edward's wife. 

The group then returns to Sanditon. 
Shortly thereafter, Sidney and Esther announce 
their engagement; and Charlotte, who has just 
refused offers by Arthur Parker and Lieutenant 
Brereton, makes public her own secret engage- 
ment to Lieutenant Godfrey Perivale, a friend 
of her brother George. 





APPENDIX B 


SANDITON 


By Jane Austen and Another Lady 
[Marie Dobbs]. 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1975, 
329 pages. 


Charlotte Heywood comes to visit Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Parker at Trafalgar House in 
Sanditon. Soon after arriving she begins to meet 
other Sanditon residents, including Lady Den- 
ham and her “young folks”: Clara Brereton, 
her companion and niece; and Esther and Sir 
Edward Denham, her niece and nephew. Before 
long the neighborhood is expanded by the arrival 
of Susan, Diana, Arthur, and Sidney Parker, 
the sisters and brothers of Thomas Parker; Mrs. 
Griffith and her charges — the two Miss 
Beauforts and the shy invalid Miss Adela 
Lambe; and Reginald Catton and Henry Brude- 
nall, friends of Sidney Parker. 

These visitors and residents are soon in 
daily contact. They visit back and forth, plan 
picnics, and take an excursion to another seaside 
resort, Brinshore. During the trip to Brinshore, 
Sidney confides to Charlotte that he has planned 
this excursion to take Henry Brudenall’s mind 
off the fact that it is the wedding day of Henry’s 
cousin. According to Sidney, Henry has been in 
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love with his cousin for some time, but their 
families have forbidden a marriage. Sidney 
arranges the parties so that Charlotte is with 
him and Clara is with Henry. 

All is not as it seems, however. In reality 
Clara is Henry’s cousin; and the two, secretly 
engaged for some time, are planning to elope 
because of family opposition. Sidney, who has 
been aware of the secret from the beginning and 
has been aiding the couple, enlists Charlotte to 
help Clara and Henry. At the same time, two 
other characters are also making plans for mar- 
riage. Arthur and Miss Lambe have discovered 
that their mutual interest in seaweed has grown 
into love. 

After Clara elopes with Henry, this secret 
must be kept temporarily, so Charlotte agrees 
to meet Elizabeth Brereton in Clara’s place. On 
the way to meet Elizabeth at Hilsham in Lady 
Denham’s carriage, Charlotte is stopped by Sir 
Edward, who has been planning to elope with 
the unsuspecting Clara. Sir Edward decides to 
take Charlotte in Clara’s place. Charlotte soon 
discovers that the secluded cottage where Sir 
Edward plans to take her is in her own neigh- 
borhood. When they meet some of Charlotte's 
friends along the road, Charlotte thwarts Sir 
Edward's plot by simply stepping out of the car- 
riage, greeting her friends, and walking the short 
distance home. 
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Although Charlotte is happy to have 
escaped Sir Edward and to be with her family 
again, she regrets leaving Sanditon and 
especially leaving Sidney Parker. Charlotte 
realizes that she loves Sidney, but thinks 
herself presumptuous to expect him to love her 
in return. She is mistaken, however, and 
before she has been home long, Sidney seeks 
her out and proposes. 
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